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Some Newspaper Sense 


HERE is no more propriety in the 
churches getting up a newspaper than 
in the newspaper getting upachurech. We 
claim for the newspaper as high rank 
among social institutions as belongs to the 
church or the university. It has a calling 
and aduty as high and as imperative as 
that of the cliurch or university — a calling 
when lived up to as influential for good as 
either of them ; a duty as disastrous when 
failed of. 

The church ought not to try to make a 
newspaper of the right kind ; and it it did 
try, it couldn’t. How, then, shall the news- 
paper be made? It must make itselt. It 
must grow out of the labors of men who 
find that to be their calling. It requires as 
broad learning and as high culture as are 
needed inthe pulpit orin the professor’s 
ehair. And it must stand by itself. The 
church is supported by contributions in 
more or less direct form. The university 
is supported by the gifts ot wealthy friends. 
But the newspaper must support itself on 
the same hard financial basis as the mer- 
chant. The money it gets it must earn. 
The only good newspaper tairly established 
will earn its own living on its own merits. 
It must not be subsidized by even the 
ehurch ; it must earn its own living. 

The newspaper must go alone ; and going 
alone, it must be as valuable an institution 
as the church or the university. — Lewiston 
(Me.) Sun. 





Both Could Do It 


KEW Catholic priests have rendered 

themselves conspicuous by their 
vigorous denunciation ot the liquor traffic. 
All honor to them, we say! Among the 
most prounent is Archbishop Keane, who 
goes so far as to advocate a united move- 
ment on the part of Vatholics and Prot- 
estanis against the saloon. At the present 
time it seems idle to look for the consum- 
mation of this devoutly to be wished for 
plan. While the Catholic Church speaks 
out tor temperance with positiveness and 
conviction in many Western towns, her 
voice in the East is almost silent on this 
awiul menace to society and religion. In- 
deed, it has been charged that her financial 
interests are too closely bound up with the 
nefarious saloon business tor her to speak 








Epworth Organs 
are easy to buy 


Example: Style 401 is $45.00 
able as follows:— $22.50 when ead 
is received and rit ved $1128 in 
three months and $ .26in six months, 
(Factory prices—no agents.) Send 
for catalog. Mention this paper. 
“a WILLIAMS ORGAN & PIANO Co, 

57 Washington St., Chicago 











Save Your Moeney! 


Subscribe or renew 
with me for The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, or both, at 
$1.00 each per year, and 
I will give you cut 
prices on all your 
other periodicals. 

} Munsey’s, McClure's, 
and other 10-cent mag- 
azines, 88 cents per 


89 Everett Ave, 
Somerville, Maa*. 








OFFICES TO LET 


In Wesleyan Building, 36 Bromfield Street. 
Building has been thoroughly renavated 
during the summer. Freight and Passen- 
ger Elevators. Inquire of 

Janitor, Room 7. 
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SPECIAL FALL OFFER-1901 


Every Metkodist in New England should regularly read 


Zion’s HERALD. 


The Christian world moves constantly. The 


occupant of the pew must keep informed if he is to be successful 


as a partner in Christian work. 


To help those who are not now readers to become such, we 


make this offer : 


We will send ZION’S HERALD to a new subscriber 
from the receipt of the order until Jan. 1, 1903, for 
the price of one year’s subscription. 


Send the name and address to us at once, and pay the money to 
your pastor at your convenience, but not later than April 1, 1902. 


Don't put it off! Dotitnow! 





BROTHER SUBSCRIBER : Do you appreciate Z1on’s HERALD ? 
Can you not give us a little of your help by recommending it to 


your neighbor ? 
best paper in Methodism. 


We are doing our utmost to make for you the 
Give us a little of your assistance. 





BrotTuer Pastor: The church looks to you as agent of its 
periodicals, and rightly, too, as the profits of these publications 


go in the end to you, when you need them most. 


Give us a little 


of your time and good works, that we may increase our list and 
so add to the good which we may do. 





Send the name and address of that new subscriber to 


GEO. E. WHITAKER, Publisher, Boston, Mass. 








against its promotors with her wonted au- 
thority. What a grand thing it would be, 
however, if Protestant and Catholic could 
*join hands in Christian unity,” as Arch- 
bishop Keane expressed it, and move 
against the saloon. It would, indeed, then 
have to go. — Examiner. 





Brave Southern Convictions 


T is a time and occasion for plain speak- 
ing, and there can be no middle ground 

for good men to oceupy. The increase in 
the number of crimes that bring about 
lynchings, the resort to the stake and ftagot 
toavenge other crimes than the outraging 
ot women, the readiness to kill Negro ot- 
fenders tor any crime, or on mere suspicion 
— these things are bringing whole commu- 
nities to the verge of ruin. They are de- 
grading, blackening, and will, if not 
stopped, ruin the whole South, break up 
our civilization, and relegate ua to a condi- 
tion ot semi-barbarism. — Chattanooga 
Times. _ 


A Truth Well Stated 


GNORANCE is narrowness. We meas- 
ure God by the little tape-lines of our 
prejudices. He creeps into our theologies 
and becomes a part of our written systems. 
The old Pharisees thought that God’s king- 
dom and that of Israel’s were identical. 
That little strip of sand was the visible 
empire of the Infinite. To doubt it was to 
invite crucifixion. Butit was the best and 
highest conception of their day. They were 
bound by the cerements of their fathers’ 
prejudices. Jesus taught a gospel more 
worthy the divine nature. ‘Other sheep,” 
said He, “I have.” They are not of this 
told, but of thisshepherd. When the church 
saw that truth the surrounding mountains 
fell down, and theislands sank into the sea. 








The world was broader than ever betore. 
— Presbyterian Journal, 





Was St. Paul Ever Married ? 


NE of the most interesting questions 
ever raised as to the personality ot 
the Apostle Paul is whether he was a lite- 
long celibate or whether he was ever mar- 
ried. On this doubtful point age-lasting 
controversy has flourished. But the celi- 
bate theory is in Paul’s case shaken consid- 
erably by the various implications in- 
volved in different passages of Scripture. 
In Acts 26: 10, Paul says that when Chris- 
tians “‘ were put to death I gave my vote 
against them.” Here the word for “‘ vote”’ 
means an equivalent to the death ballot. 
Now, Paul could not have cast this vote 
without being a member of the Sanhedrin. 
Furthermore, he could not have cast that 
vote without having been a married man. 
In order to be a member of the most au- 
gust body in Jewry a man must be at least 
thirty years old, and he must also be a hus- 
band. Therefore, the implied evidence is 
very strong in favor of his having had a 
wife, while it is quite consistent with a state 
of widowerhood.. The probability is that 
Paul was a widower in the days when we 
know him as probably speaking of himselt 
as one who had been married. Of course, 
the idea of Paul’s celibacy is earnestly en- 
forced by Roman Catholics, but only on 
the slender grounds of conjecture. The 
subject, however, is one of which many 
will still maintain that there is room tor 
doubt, as the Bible does not make an ex- 
plicit statement.— Christian Commonwealth 
(London). 


Health tor ten cents. Cascarets make the 
bowels and kidneys act naturally, destroy 
microbes, cure headache, biliousness, and 
constipation. All druggists. 
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BANKERS OF THE WORLD 


| HERE is an old saying that “ behind 

the army stands the banker,’”’ and 
all students of history know that warfare 
is essentially a question of finance. The 
same is true to a modified extent in all 
industrial progress, and, if carried to a 
logical conclusion, it will be found that 
finance is the ‘‘burning’’ question in 
every relation of life— religion not ex- 
cepted. These remarks are prompted 
partly by the development of immense 
banking interests in the United States 
and partly by the colossal growth of the 
great house of Rothschild, the bankers 
of Europe and to a considerable 
extent the bankers of the world. 
It was founded by Mayer Anselm 
between 1743 and 1812, at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main. His father wished him 
to become a rabbi, but-he preferred busi- 
ness, and ultimately set up as a money- 
lender at the sign of the ‘‘ Red Shield ’’ 
(Rothschild), which has since become the 
family name. He died ten years ago a 
very wealthy man, leaving a business 
with branches in Vienna, London, Paris, 
and Naples, each in charge of a son. 
Since 1812 the Rothschilds have raised 
immense sums in loans for Great Britain, 
Austria, Prussia, France, Italy, Russia, 
Brazil, and the United States. There are 


now eleven living barons of the Roth-: 


schild name, and they constitute, with 
their assistants, a financial organization 
‘* with purposes as inflexible as the ruler 
of Russia and a policy as far-seeing as the 
Church of Rome,” and control capital 
estimated at two thousand million dol- 
lars. 





VALUE OF GOOD ROADS 


WELLERS in New York, Boston, 
and other populous centres where 

the inhabitants can walk dry shod the 
year round on good pavements, can 
scarcely appreciate the importance of the 
‘* good roads’’ movement that is being so 
vigorously promoted by the Department 
of Agriculture. Poor roads are a great 
hindrance to the development of farming 
interests, and since the city is debtor to 
the farmer, ‘‘ good roads ’’ are the concern 
of all. Au Arkansas county official laid 
the foundation of an enduring fame while 
in power by constructing turnpikes in all 


directions from Little Rock. They pene- 
trated small settlements where the residents 
eked out a bare existence because it was 
so bard to get their produce to market. 
Now they joyfully bowl along to the city 
with products of the farm, and regions 
that once were like a wilderness now 
blossom with prosperity. The official who 
made the turnpikes was not appreciated 
in his generation, but now the people are 
more inclined to accord him honor, and 
praise him for his energy, foresight and 
disregard of complaints and criticism 
while in office. On a larger scale, Secre- 
tary Wilson, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, is trying to do for the nation what 
the Arkansas official did fér one county. 
Like a true diplomat, however, he is 
arousing the people to do it for them- 
selves. Several weeks ago a full descrip- 
tion was given in these columns of the 
work ot the good roads train during a tour 
through the South. Now comes an im- 
portant climax in the movement — the 
National Good Roads Congress, which 
will be held in Buffalo next week, begin- 
ning on Monday and ending Saturday. 
It will be attended by a large number of 


enthusiasts on this subject, and is sure to 


greatly intensify the interest in the con- 
struction of better highways in all parts of 
the country. 





GRAND ARMY ENCAMPMENT 


LEVELAND, O., is entertaining the 
veterans of the Civil War and their 
friends this week. The central location 
of the city and the very reasonable rate 
made by the railroads have drawn old 
soldiers and their admirers by the thou- 
sands from all sections of the country. 
To many it is a supreme event, The old 
soldier loves to meet his,comrades and 
fight the old battles over again in parade, 
story and song. The first encampment of 
the new century has a touch of pathos in 
spite of its magnificence. The veterans 
are growing very old — many of them — 
and the committee on public comfort 
thoughtfully placed chairs and benches 
along the sidewalks for the exclusive use 
of the men who might feel the need of 
rest. Further respect was shown for them 
by limiting the grand parade to two miles, 
so the old men would not be wearied by a 
long march. Not only has rare fore- 
thought been shown in arranging for the 
comfort of the veterans, but the general 
public likewise has been considered. Lists 
of hotels and boarding houses have been 
carefully compiled, check stands estab- 
lished at frequent intervals where pack- 
ages can be left, and barrels of ice water 
located at convenient distances along the 
sidewalks. The naval parade occurred on 
Tuesday, in commemoration of Perry’s 
victory, and as we go to press the grand 
parade on Wednesday is in progress. 


Aside from the pxrades and electrical 
illuminations the chief interest will be in 
the deliberations of the encampment. The 
principal business will be the election of a 
commander-in-chief, for which office Gen- 
eral Sickles is a prominent candidate. 





DEADLY FIRE OF MACHINE GUNS 


\ HEN Gatling invented the famous 

gun by that name he expressed 
the hope that the deadly fire of his 
weapon would practically render war im- 
possible. His hope has not been realized, 
but the Gatling gun, together with others 
of the same type, has greatly altered the 
character of warfare. The machine gun’s 
destructive powers have been recognized 
all along, but there has been no basis of 
comparison with rifles until recently. 
Military men in Europe made the tests. 
Fifty marksmen were chosen to compete 
with the Hotchkiss 8-millimeter gun, 
which has lately been widely adopted ian 
France and Germany. This number was 
further reduced to 32 by a shooting test. 
These picked men were then required to 
fire eight rounds each in half a minute. 
Only 34 hits were made. The machine 
gun fired 211 bullets in 38 seconds, making 
145 hits. It was shown that the machine 
gun was far ahead of the marksmen in 
accuracy of aim and rapidity of fire. 
This is the first reported test of the rela- 
tive merits of a number of rifles in com- 
petition with a machine gun. 





PRINCE CHUN AND EMPEROR WILLIAM 


“LJ\OR a few days there was an embar- 

rassing delay in the expiatory mis- 
sion of Prince Chun of China to Germany. 
Emperor William was determined that 
the Prince should make obeisance in his 
presence, and that. his attendants should 
prostrate themselves and knock their 
heads on the floor nine times. This spec- 
tacular plan was altered because Prince 
Chun and his attendants absolutely re- 
fused to humiliate themselves in that 
manner. At the last moment the Em- 
peror changed his mind, and on last 
Wednesday the expiation was performed 
at Potsdam, with the objectionable fea- 
tures omitted. The Chinese envoy was 
not accorded the customary salute, and 
the Kaiser received him while seated on a 
throne. The Prince entered the audience 
chamber alone, his attendants remaining 
outside. The expiation consisted merely 
of an address by the Prince and a stern 
reply by the Emperor, after which the 
Chinese envoy was treated with all the 
honor due his rank. Outside, the troops 
saluted, the band played, and the hussars 
escorted the Prince back to the Orangery. 
Later the Emperor called upon Prince 
Chun, and in the evening the Prince and 
his attendants took tea with the Emperor 
on an island in the Havel. An expiatory 
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mission also went to Japan from China 
for the murder of the Chancellor of the 
Japanese Legation in Pekin prior to the 
Boxer uprising. When the mission ar- 
rived in Tokyo the members were treated 
with such scant ceremony that they were 
obliged to find a hotel for themselves. 





A SIGNIFICANT SPEECH 


URING his speech at Buffalo on 
Thursday, President McKinley ex- 
hibited a breadth of statesmanlike com- 
prehension and foresight that has consid- 
erably increased the esteem of his country- 
men and done much to conciliate the 
commercial interests of Europe. There 
was quick response to his views at home 
and abroad, and even in the few hours 
that elapsed between the speech and the 
attempt to assassinate him, the press re- 
vealed the gratifying fact that he had but 
expressed the convictions of the sober, 
serious-thinking people of the United 
States. It was his utterances on the fu- 
ture of national prosperity that arrested 
special attention. The essence of his 
thought is expressed in these words: ‘‘ By 
sensible trade arrangements which wil 
notinterrupt our home production we shall 
extend the outlets for our increasing sur- 
plus. A system which provides a mutual 
exchange of commodities is manifestly 
essential to the continued and healthful 
growth of our export trade. We must 
not repose in fancied security that we can 
forever sell everything and buy little or 
nothing. If such a thing were possible, 
it would not be best for us or for those 
with whom we deal. We should take 
from our customers such of their products 
as we can use without harm to our indus- 
tries and Jabor. Reciprocity is the nat- 
ural outgrowth of our wonderful indus- 
trial development under the domestic 
policy now firmly established.”’ His 
views on arbitration were well received, 
but several European Powers did not rel- 
ish his advocacy of direct steamship lines 
connecting North and South America, or 


. the positive assertion touching the von- 


struction: of an Isthmian Canal. Amer- 


jeans @ the’ spedth’ as a carefully pre- 


pared outline of the policy of the Admin- 


ATTEMPT TO KILL PRESIDENT McKINLEY 


Wes the past week the people 
of the United States have had 
their feelings stirred to the very depths by 
. ‘dastard! attempt to assassinate Presi- 
dent McKinley. The blow fell like a dev- 
astating bolt, of lightning leaping from a 
cloudless sky. Seventy millions of peo- 
ple were smitten dumb with amazement 
that such a thing cotild be possible ; then 
came a blaze of hot indignation against 
the assassin, followed quickly by most in- 
tense sympathy for the suffering President 
and his stricken wife. Every true Amer- 
ican felt that a brother had been struck 
down. Messages came thick and fast 
from all quarters of the earth expressing 
the sympathy of rulers and statesmen 
with the American people in their sudden 
calamity. The attempt to kill the Presi- 
dent was made while he was holding a 
public reception in the Temple of Music, 
at the Pan-American Exposition, Buffalo, 
last Friday afternoon. Thousands of 
people were crowding forward to shake 
hands with him. Leon Czolgosz, of 
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Cleveland, O., a young anarchist, with a 
revolver concealed in a handkerchief 
wrapped about his right hand, approached 
in the throng, holding the bandaged hand 
as if it were injured. The President greet- 
ed him with his characteristic smile of 
good-will, and reached forward to take 
the left hand which Czolgosz was extend- 
ing to him. At that instant the anarchist 
fired two shots in quick succession. Be- 
fore he could tire a third he was struck in 
the face by a secret service agent, and 
knocked down by James Parker, a huge 
Negro, of New York city. Mr. McKinley 
was carried to a seat,and the assassin 
seized by the detectives and guards and 








MRS. MCKINLEY 


taken to a place of safety from the mob. 
The President, still conscious but in pain, 
was conveyed to the Exposition Emergency 
Hospital. Fortunately, expert medical 
attendance was immediately «available. 
One bullet had struck the breast bone and 
glanced off harmlessly. The second bullet 
entered the abdomen and perforated the 
stomaach, passing through the front and 
rear walls. Proper attention was given to 
the wounds, but the second bullet could 
not be found. After the operation the 
President was carried to the home of 
President Milburn of the Exposition. 
Later in the day Mrs. McKinley, who 
was at the Milburn residence, was tact- 
fully informed of the tragedy. She bore 
the shock bravely, and has since shown 
no sign of breaking down. The tender 
relationship existing between Mr. and 
Mrs. McKinley, and his care for her dur- 
ing her illness in San Francisco, have 
deeply impressed the whole world, and as 
the devoted wife watches by the bedside 
of the stricken husband, millions of hearts 
throb with inexpressible sympathy for 
her, 

With his fine constitution and the best 
of medical attention the President is in a 
fair way to recover. The only danger 
now is from complications that may arise 
from blood-poisoning. Czolgosz has made 
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a written confession, in which he states 
that he is an anarchist, and that he was 
influenced to deliberately attempt the life 
of the President by the teachings of Emma 
Goldman, anarchistic lecturer and agi- 
tator. The police are working on the the- 
ory that he is merely the tool of a band of 
conspirators. Vice President Roosevelt 
and tbe cabinet officers hurried promptly 
to Buffalo, where they are awaiting devel- 
opments. 





CHINA PROTOCOL SIGNED 
N Saturday of last week the minis- 
ters at Pekin and the Chinese pleni- 
potentiaries signed the protocol, the terms 
of which have been 
under consideration for 
nearly a year. The main 
provisions relating to in- 
demnity and method of 
payment have already 
been made public. De- 
lay was caused largely by 
the adjustment of details 
relating to the regulation 
of duties. In connection 
with the signing of the 
protocol China has agreed 
to make two voluntary 
reforms: One is the abo- 
lition of the rice tribute, 
which for a long time. has 
caused much trouble. 
The other relates to a re- 
form of the system of ex- 
aminations by which 
Chinese youth win pub- 
lic office and other hen- 
ors. The principal feature 
of the change is that the 
old syatem of essays is 
abolished and the West- 
ern plan of answers to 
questions adopted. Per- 
haps the most signif- 
cant reform of all in this 
connection is the aboli- 
tion of the old order of 
military examinations. The signing of the 
protocol brings into existence the new Chi- 
nese Foreign Office, which takes the place 
of the old Tsung-li-Yamen. Prince Ching is 
president of this new branch of the Chinese 
government, tis expected that the For- 
eign Office will carry into effect the re- 
forms demanded by the Powers and prom- 
ised in the protocol. 





POSTAL EMPLOYEES IN CONVENTION 


HE National Association of Letter 

Carriers met in Chattanooga last 
week, and the National United Post- 
office Clerks’ Association met in Milwau- 
kee during the same time. In both 
conventions the salary question was 
uppermost. The carriers endorsed the 
Dunphy bill now pending before Congress, 
which provides for pay of $1,200 a year in 
cities of the first class and $1,000 in cities 
of the second class. A proposition asking 
that the pay of carriers all over the 
country be fixed. at the uniform rate of 
$1,000 per year was defeated, largely 
through the efforts of the delegates from 
the cities of the first class who would no* 
have been benefited thereby. The clerks 
adopted a classification bill which pro- 
vides that the minimum salary for clerks 
in first and second class offices shall be 
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$600, and that the maximum be $1,200, 
with a vearly increase of $100 up to $1,400, 
and that bill clerks shall receive a mini- 
mum of $600, with yearly advances of 
$100 up to $1,000. Chief clerks are 
excepted from this schedule. An eight- 
hour bill was also adopted, providing for 
forty-eight hours of work per week exclu- 
sive of Sunday. These bills will be pushed 
vigorously at the next session of Congress. 





NEARLY ONE MILLION PENSIONERS 


NFORMATION obtained from an ad- 
vance copy of the annual report of 
the Commissioner of Pensions shows that 
the pension list has grown until it contains 
nearly 1,000,000 names. During the past 
year the outlay for general and special 
pensions, exclusive of the cost of adminis- 
tration and medical examinations, was 
$138 500,000 — amounting to $1.80 for each 
man, woman and child constituting the 
population of the country. The pension- 
ers are scattered over fifty-one States and 
Territories, the largest number being in 
Ohio — 105, 157 — among whom $15,171,- 
113 were distributed last year. Pennsyl- 
vania comes next, with 103,799 pensioners 
and disbursements amounting to $13,235,- 
O12. 





LONDON STREET RAILWAYS 


OTH England and America have 
been much interested in the 
achievements of Mr. Charles T. Yerkes, 
formerly of Chicago, in revolutionizing 
the street railway systems of London. 
He seems to be determined to give the 
world’s metropolis a first-class ‘‘ Amer- 
ican’’ service. He is succeeding. Last 
Thursday the aunouncement was cabled 
to the United States that he had secured 
control of the projected Brompton-Picca- 
dilly (Tube) Railroad, with a capital of 
$10,500,000, which he expects to operate 
in conjunction with his Charing Cross- 
Hampstead line and the district railway. 
The stock of the new line was obtained 
from the Brush Electrical Engineering 
Company snd’ from Walker & Co., con- 
tractors, Of London.” The price is*un- 
known. "The names of the capitalists 
backing Mr. Yerkes have not been di- 
vulged. Construction will begin imme- 
diately. This acquisition ‘gives Mr. 
Yerkes almost complete control of Lon- 
don’s rapid transit system. 





VENEZUELA AND COLOMBIA 


FFAIRS in South America are diffi- 

cult te explain because of the 
meagre and contradictory character of the 
information received. Absenve of ade- 
quate facilities for transmitting news 
promptly, together with a strict censor- 
ship, are responsible for the lack of light 
on the situation. Last week the United 
States suggested its willinguess to adjust 
matters between Colombia and Venezuela, 
which suggestion by the way caused quite 
a sensation among all the South Amer- 
ican governments. The offer was accepted 
by Colombia, but was flatly rejected by 
President Castro of Venezuela. Several brief 
messages state that Ecuadorand Nicaragua 
are joining with Venezuela in an aggres- 
sive movement against Colombia. A re- 
port that Venezuela had actually com- 
menced war by bombarding Rio Hacha 
on the Colombian coast, seems to lack ver- 
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ification — at least the Colombian govern- 
ment has not taken official notice of it. 
The insurrectionary demonstrations in 
both countries continue with increasing 
violence. 





REFORM MOVEMENT IN NEW YORK 


INCE Patrolman O'Neill defied Dep- 
uty Commissioner Devery in New 
York city, several policemen have come 
forward and substantiated O’Neill’s con- 
tention that there was a regular system in 
the police department by which patrol- 
men were punished by transfers from 
which they could escape by paying from 
$25 to $50 for the immunity. These charges 
have been fully investigated by the Dis- 
trict Attorney. Meanwhile the anti- 
Tammany political forces are attempting 
to unite on some candidate for mayor 
who will be strong enough to poll the 
combined reform vote. Prominent busi- 
ness men who have hitherto had little to 
do with politics are taking part in the 
fusion movement. Undoubtedly there are 
enough clean voters in New York to over- 
turn the present administration, but they 
are well nigh hopelessly divided on seem- 
ingly minor issues. How to get together 
and then stay together on election day, is 
the supreme question. Tammany usually 
works as a unit, and one of its favorite 
methods of political warfare is to sow dis- 
sension among its opponents. Whether 
the reform leaders will be able to unite 
their forces and overcome the indifference 
of the great mass of highly moral but inert 
voters, is a question that is concerning 
thinking men in all parts of the United 
States, for the overthrow of Tammany in 
New York will hasten the downfall of 
similar organizations in other cities. 





REMARKABLE SURGICAL OPERATION 


EW YORK surgeons are comment- 
ing upon a delicate operation per- 
formed at the J. Hood Wright Hospital in 
that city a short time ago, whereby a suf- 
ferer from partial paralysis was. restored 
to health, The patient was George Joyce, 
twenty-six yeare of age, whe -fell to the 
pavement head foremost in alighting from 
a car. At the hespital it was found that 
his entire right side and right leg were 
paralyzed. Dr. William, G, Le Boutiller, 
one of the visiting physicians, studied the 
Case several days, and came to the conclu- 
sion that the paralysis was caused by. a 
elot of blood on the right side of the brain. 
This diagnosis proved to be correct. The 
‘surgeon bored through the skull and re- 
moved the clot. The paralysis gradually 
disappeared, and in a. few days the pa- 
tient’s power of speech began to return. 
The recovery will probably be complete. 





LITTLE CHANGE IN THE STEEL STRIKE 


NOTHER week has passed and the 

steel strike is still unsettled. Samuel 
Gompers, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, and John Mitchell, 
president of the United Mine Workers’ 
Association, have been acting as media- 
tors between President Shaffer and Mr. 
Schwab, The latter offered to terminate 
the strike on the following terms: That 
every mill which had remained open and 
which had retained a sufficient number of 
men to operate it should be non-union, 
and that the union should have all those 
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mills which it had closed up and kept 
closed. Shaffer rejected this proposition. 
He insists that the strikers are within 
reach of victory if they will hold out a 
little longer, because the steel masters are 
unable to find skilled men to take their 
places. Many of the strikers, however, 
are becoming discontented with the seem- 
ing lack of progress and may break away 
from Shaffer’s control and return to work. 





CAPTURE OF MISS STONE 


N Thursday of last week news was 
received from Turkey that brigands 
had carried away Miss Ellen M. Stone, 
an American Board missionary, at a 
point one hundred miles northeast of Sa- 
lonica. The Sultan at once took meas- 
ures to rescue the missionary and her com- 
panion. Miss Stone is well known in and 
about Boston. Before going to Turkey 
she was employed in the editorial depart- 
ment of the Congregationalist. She is a 
member of the First Congregational 
Church, Chelsea. Her relatives do not 
anticipate that she will be injured, as she 
has been doing missionary work in that 
region for many years and is well ac- 
quainted with the customs of the inhabi- 
tants. She has had encounters with 
bandits before and has managed to get 
away from them unharmed. 





MINISTERS LEAVING PEKIN 


MMEDIATELY after the signing of 
the protocol at Pekin the envoys of 

the Powers made arrangements to return 
home, United States Commissioner Rock- 
hill left on Sept. 8, and Marquis Salvago 
Paggi, the Italian representative, departed 
on the 9th. M. DeGiers, the Russian min- 
ister, expects to leave on Sept, 16. Mr. 
Rockhill is coming home by way of 
Japan. .He will reach this country in 
time to prepare for the Pan-American Con- 
gress to be held in the City of Mexico next 
month, at which he will represent the 
United, States, Mr, Rockhill has exhib- 
ited exceptional qualities as a diplomat in 
meeting the numerous and trying ques- 
tions that have arisen in connection with 


the settlement with the Chinese, 


SCHLEY COURT OF INQUIRY A324 


N compliance; witb ordere from, the 
L Secretary of the Navy, the t 
session of the Schley Court of I ry 
will be held on Thursday of this week at 
1 o’elock, in Washington, D.C. . After 
the first day the court will meet ‘at fo 
o’cloeck, devote two hours to hearing 
witnesses, take one hour for lunch and 
then continue the session for another two 
hours, thus devoting fuur hours each day 
to the inquiry. The hearing will be open 
to the public. A large amount of space 
within the rail has been reserved for press 
representatives. The first thing to be 
settled when the court assembles is 
the eligibility of Admiral Henry L. 
Howison as a member of the court, 
objections having been made to him by 
Admiral Schley. The court will also 
determine whether the word “ disobedi- 


ence’’ shall be eliminated from specifica- 
tion 5, as originally drawn by the Secretary 
of the Navy. Admiral Schley objected 
strongly to the use of that word at the 
time the specifications were issued and 
protested to the Secretary of the Navy, 
who referred theprotest to the Court of 
Inquiry. 
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‘* THE WIND IS FAIR, THE TIDE 
IS GOING ”’ 


HE skipper sat in the kitchen of his 
Cape Ann home. The wind from 
the west, blowing fresh and strong, mur- 
mured its song ut the window — ‘‘ Away, 
away!’’ The skipper could see the blue 
harbor, and he knew the tide, like one at 
a race, was running steadily. This racer 
was running out tosea. At the wharf lay 
his ship. The wind above, the tide below, 
made an opportuvity. Let the ship take 
udvantage of this, lift its canvas wings, 
open and spread them to the breeze, and 
speed away, away. Let his opportunity 
be neglected, and the fair strong wind 
from the west might be succeeded by ‘‘ a 
spell of easterly weather,’’ of winds from 
the sea, of dreary curtains of fog hiding 
the way. ‘' Now is the time! ”’ sings the 
buoyant wind. ‘‘ Now is the time! ”’ rip- 
ples the tide. Soon there is a ship under 
full sail, urged by the wind, towed by the 
tide, slipping rapidly down the harbor, 
and is soon out upon the ocean, heading 
for a port, for a big profit, for a name asa 
triumphant courser of the seas. 

It is obedience to the fact of opportunity, 
ensuring success in every effort in life, 
that the ship bounding out of harbor illus- 
trates. The farmer must plant in spring 
rather than in late summer. The man 
that is an iron-moulder must take the 
metal at a certain degree of temperature, 
not twenty degrees this side of it. The 
clerk that has thin goods to sell, must not 
keep them on the shelves till winter. Suc- 
cess in life is not to be traced back to the 
fact that you own a ship, but that when 
ready you start at once when the wind is 
fair and the tide is going out. Success is 
based on brains and muscle and the send- 
ing out of their efforts in the nick of time. 

We now claim the attention of a class 
of young people anxious for an educa- 
tiun, or for success in business, or the 
trades, or soil-culture. You may be going 
into a higher school this very autumn. 
Make the most of your opportunity, and 
put it’ before business in the’ store or a 
trade in the shop. Now is yout ¢hancé.’ 
The wind is fair and the tide is going. 
Make the most of wind and tide. Leave 
out nothing, put in everything. You can- 
not afford to leave out arithmetic, saying, 
‘‘Some time I'll cipher.”” You cannot 
afford to leave out English literature, say- 
ing, ‘‘Ob, any time will do. I can by 
and by just read up on that.’? Now is 
the time. Wind is fair, ‘tide is going. 
Omit the arithmetic of interest and bank- 
ing now, and you will not be likely ever 
to insert that knowledge. Omit English 
literature, and you probably have lost 
your chance for an orderly, thorough 
course in the riches of your mother tongue. 
Are you an exact speller? ‘‘ Oh, good 
enough.’’ Your‘ good enough ’’ may be 
very poor. If you leave school a poor 
speller, you will continue one through life. 
Are you good at language-work, grammar- 
work? Can you put words together as 
people frame a house? Now is the time. 
Let this fair wind pass by you, let this 
tide turn round, and you are blocked. Oh, 
how many in life are poor at everything 
because in youth they were not good in 
this one thing — improvement of their op- 
portunities! They are always poor spellers, 
rough note-writers and lame at figures. 
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They mortify their friends, and would 
mortify themselves if they only knew 
enough. 

‘*The wind is fair, the tide is going !’’ Is 
not one other thought suggested — that in 
Spiritual things one may suffer frightful 
losses because God’s call is slighted and a 
present opportunity neglected? There is 
gentle constraint upon you. It is the 
wind blowing heavenward. You feel in- 
clined toward better things. It is the tide 
going Godward. Yield now. Decide, 
not ‘‘ nay,’’ but ‘‘ yea.’’ If you refuse now, 
tomorrow the inclination may be wholly 
gone. You dejectedly may say, ‘‘ The 
wind has changed. The tide blocks me. 
I care vot for these things.’’ What a dif- 
ference it would make if now, now, on 
your knees, you would say. ‘‘ I start out 
in a new life, the Bible my chart, Christ 
my pilot, heaven the end of the voyage.”’ 





‘A GREAT WOMAN” 


BIBLICAL writer has applied this 
term to the woman of Shunem who 
was so hospitable to the prophet Elisha. 
We use it without hesitation as we come 
to the melancholy task of indicating some 
of the qualities of greatness which for 
thirty-two years enabled Miss Isabella 
Thoburn to stand in the forefront of the 
woman missionaries of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 
She was well born in the true sense. 
The Scotch Irish stock has made many 
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Isabella came into the world March 29, 
1840, and inherited her full share of the 
noble traits of her ancestry. 

She graduated from the Female College 
at Wheeling, West Virginia, and spent a 
year in the School of Davign at Cincin- 
nati. Next came teaching. But her 
thought was already turning to the foreign 
field. The cause of missions had been 
very dear to her parents, and her elder 
brother, James, had been for some years in 
India. She wished to join him, and give 
her life to the Lord’s work among the 
Hindus. This was in 1868. But an appli- 
cation to the Missionary Society at New 
York revealed the fact that they saw no 
way tosend out single women ; and she 
was in correspondence with Mrs. T. C. 
Doremus, president of the Woman’s 
Union Missionary Society, with a view to 
take work under them, when the forma- 
tion of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in the spring of 1869 solved the difficulty 
and opened the better way. She became 
the first missionary whom they sent 
forth, sailing for India Nov. 3 of that 
year, and reaching Bareilly in time to be 
warmly welcomed by the sixth session of 
the India Conference, Jan. 20, 1870. 

She was at once assigned to Lucknow, 
where her brother was then presiding 
elder, and where she has remained éver 
since, coming to America only three times 
in the three decades — first in 1880, again 
in 1886, and finally in 1900. The Girls’ 
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valuable gifts to humanity in general and 
to Methodism in particular. Her parents 
came in 1825 from the north of Ireland to 
Ohio, settling on a farm near St. Clairsville, 
and there were born to them ten children 
—five boys and five girls. The father 
was aman of active piety and rare good 
sense; the mother a woman of much 
force of character and large endowments. 





Boarding School which she founded in 
1870. and for which a fine property ( Lal 
Bagh) was soon secured at a great bargain, 
prospered wonderfully under her rare 
management, until finally it developed, 
sixteen years later (1886), into the first 
woman's college established in India, and 
became affiliated with the Allahabad 
University, to whose examinations it sends 
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up its pupils both for B. A. and M. A. 
degrees. After the death of Mrs. William 
F. Warren, this college was made a 
memorial to her, and on Jan. 28, 1895, the 
corner-stone of the Harriet Warren Me- 
morial was laid, Bishop Thoburn giving 
the address. 

Such is the barest outline of facts and 
dates connected with the simple career 
which cholera, that dread scourge of 
India, brought to a sudden close on Tues- 
day of last week, Sept. 3. But while the 
career was a plain, straightforward one, 
without startling incidents or achieve- 
ments that the world would signalize 
with capitals, no one who intimately 
knew Miss Thoburn would deny that she 
had a great soul and a great character. 


Who can measure the sweep of her 
influence? No one came in contact with 


her without feeling the impress of her 
strong mind and her large heart. She 
was a model missionary. She never 
spared herself. The cry of need never 
found her wanting. Up to and beyond 
her strength she labored for the lowly. 
And she knew how to lead and inspire 
others to a remarkable degree. As the 
head of the Lal Bagh Home she reigned 
most gracefully in love ; every one recog- 
nized her queenly qualities, every one 
rejoiced in her gentle sway. On the many 
scores of young women, assistants in the 
school and in the mission, who lived with 
her there during those thirty years, she 
left the clear stamp of her beauteous per- 
sonality, making them better, lifting 
them higher in every case. And on the 
many hundreds of girls that passed under 
her care in the school and college she set 
a mark for good never to be effaced. She 
studied them and loved them as individ- 
uals, and took all possible pains to make 
the very utmost out of each one. Large 
financial obligations and responsibilities 
were hers in connection with the schvol 
enterprises in which she pioneered, but 
she met them with exceptional success. 
In the Lucknow Church, both English 
and native, and in the city Sunday-schools 
for girls, she was indefatigable. In mis- 
sien councils her voice was potent. She 
was felt throughout the empire of India. 
To the Decennial Missionary Conference, 
held at Calcutta in 1882, she contributed 
an important paper on ‘‘ Woman’s Work 
in the India Mission Field,’’ and also took 
part in the discussion of the theme. Many 
will remember her admirable addresees at 
the Ecumenical Missionary Conference in 
New York last year, both in Carnegie 
Hall and in the Central Presbyterian 
Church, on the “ Higher Education of 
Women,’’ and the ‘‘ Need of Christian 
Literature for Women.’’ Three chapters 
in her brother's book on India and 
Malaysia were from her pen. She also 
wrote the ‘‘ Life of Phoebe Rowe,’’ so long 
so closely united with her in the Lucknow 
mission, so greatly indebted to her, and 
in some respects so much like her. Her 
works of many kinds will certainly follow 
her Jong, now that at length she rests 
from her labors. . 

Alas! for the Mission now the second 
time within three months so signally be- 
reaved. What Bishop Parker was among 
the men Mixs Thoburn was among the 
women in that great field. Nu one can 
take her place. Ali will be overwhelmed 
with a sense of irreparable loss. Tears 
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will flow as for no other. ‘‘ A mother in 
Israel” she had come to be in the full- 
ness of her years, the ripeness of her ex- 
perience, and the wealth of her Christian 
life, so spotless, so glorious, so prolific of 
good at every point. What a splendid 
crown she has received ! What a precious 
memorial she has left! To her sorely af- 
flicted brother, the Bishop, and to her 
deeply sorrowing associates, we tender our 
warmest sympathy. 





New President of New Orleans 
University 


NNOUNCKMENT was made last 
A week of the election of Rev. F. H. 
Knight, Ph. D., ot St. John’s Church, South 
Boston, as president otf New Orleans Uni- 
versity. We heartily congratulate this in- 
stitution, as we do the Freedmen’s Aid and 
Southern Education Society, that Dr. 
Knight accepts the position. He is one of 
the most successtul and best beloved min- 
isters in our denomination in this vicinity. 
Possessing the traditions of New England 
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concerning the Negro, well equipped in 
scholarship, effective in the pulpit and on 
the plattourm, with a genius for administra- 
tion, and unfailing in Christian devotion, 
charity and optimism, he gives promise of 
unusual success in the position to which he 
is called. A graduate of the Schools of Lib- 
eral Arts, Theology and All Sciences of 
Boston University, he pursued, later, studies 
in ethics, history, and philosophy ot educa- 
tion in Berlin. On his return from Ger- 
many he filled the chair of historical theol- 
ogy in Boston University School ot Theol- 
ogy for one year, during the absence of the 
regular professor, with entire satisfaction 
to botl. faculty and students, Dr. Knight 
will be greatly assisted in his new work by 
Mrs. Knight, a graduate of Boston Univer- 
sity and a woman of marked scholarly and 
literary attainments. Both will be greatly 
missed bya multitude ot devoted friends 
in New England. 

New Orleans University offers a large 
field of influence in educational work. In 
addition to the college buildings on the 
leading avenue of New Orleans, there are 
also the Medical School and the Flint Nurse 
Training and Hospital Institution. The 
Industrial plant at Baldwin is one of the 
most extensive in our work. The Univer- 
sity has the most liberal endowment ot any 
ot the schools of this Society, except Gam- 
mon Theological Seminary. 
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PERSONALS 


— Mr. W. W. Cooper, of Kenosha, Wis., 
has given $2,500 tor the erection of a Young 
Men’s Christian ‘Association building at 
Nanking University, Nanking, China. 

— The Michigan Christian Advocate an- 
nounces the death of Rev. Andrew J. Rich- 
ards, “for thirty-seven years one ot the 
leading members ot the Detroit Confer- 
ence.’’ 


— Rev. J. W. Annas, pastor at Acushnet, 
was united in marriage, Sept. 2, with Miss 
Emma Louise Parmenter, of Attleboro. 


— Evangelists Crossley and Hunter ot 
Canada, who are now holding meetings in 
Grand Valley, intend to spend about three 
months this season in different churches in 
Toronto. 


— Bishop McCabe, Chancellor Hunting- 
don, and the trustees of the University otf 
Nebraska, have been successful in liquidat- 
ing the University debt of $72,000, all but 
the last $10,000. 


— Miss Mary E. Carter, a graduate otf 
Ohio Wesleyan, who has been principal in 
the West Virginia Conterence Seminary for 
the past six years, has been elected princi- 
pal ot the [llinois Woman’s College at 
Jacksonville, Ill. 


— Rev. Robert Bagnell, of the First Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church of Sioux City, 
Iowa, has signified his willingness to be- 
come chiet pastor of the Metropolitan 
Temple, New York, as successor to. Rev. 
Dr. S. P. Cadman. 


— It is not true, though so trequently re- 
iterated in the public press, that the Amer- 
ican Board has requested Rev. George F. 
Pentecost, ot the First Presbyterian Church, 
Yonkers, N. Y., to open a mission in the 
Philippines. Dr. Pentecost has been in 
London during the summer. 


— Dr. Olin M. Eakins, son of Rev. Will- 
iam Eakins, of Newark Conlerence, for- 
merly of the New Hampshire Conterence, 
has accepted the position of medical director 
tor the New York Life Insurance Company 
tor India. He will sail for that country in 
a tew weeks, and will make his head- 
quarters at Calcutta. 


—The Boston Herald of Sept. 4 announced 
that ‘‘Rev. Thomas C. Cleveland lett 
Malden last night tor Athol to take charge 
ot the Methodist Church there until the 
Conterence. Mr. Cleveland came trom the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church of Atlanta, 
Ga., and has preached at the Centre Metho- 
dist and Mysticside Church.” 


—A reliable correspondent inforins us 
that the services of Rev. C. W. Bradlee, of 
Biddeford, Me., as a supply for tour weeks 
at Arch Street Church, Philadelphia, were 
highly appreciated. He was the recipient 
of many courtesies during his stay in the 
city, being delightfully entertained by 
some of the leading members of Arch Street 
at their country and town homes. 


—Miss Winnie C. Rich, tormerly of 
Boston, sister ot Mrs. Raymond F. Holway, 
ot Charlestown, a deaconess ot the Methodist 
Episcopal Church tor several years in San 
Francisco, died at the home ot her brother, 
Mr. J.S. Rich, in Richmond, Ind., Monday, 
Sept. 2. The funeral services were held 
trom the Methodist Church in Richmond. 
Miss Rich had been ill for about a year, and 
the change when it came was a happy 
release trom long and severe suffering. 


— Rev. Dr. William H. De Puy, who died 
in Canaan, Conn., from paralysis, after an 
illness ot several years, is best known for 
his long connection with the Christian 
Advocate ot New York as assistant editor, 
and as the editor of the popular “* People’s 
Encyclopedia.”” He was born in Penn Yan 
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N. Y., in 1821, graduated from Genesee 
College (now Syracuse University) entered 
the ministry in the Genesee Conterence in 
1845, and was a member of that body at his 
decease. A wife, two*sons and one 
daughter survive. 


— Mrs. Caroline Van Petten returns to 
her work in Yokohama, Japan, this week, 
sailing on the ‘“‘ China,” Sept. 12, from San 
Francisco. 


— Rev. and Mrs. Charles W. Bradlee will 
celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
their wedding on Friday, Sept. 27, trom 2 to 
5and 8tol0p.M., at the parsonage, Bidde- 
tord, Maine. 


— Miss Elsie Maude Sites, Wellesley Col- 
lege, ’99,a daughter of the late Dr. Nathan 
Sites of our China Missions, has spent the 
past year abroad in study and travel in 
Europe, and this week returns to take up 
her former position as teacher of Modern 
Languages in the East Greenwich Academy, 
East Greenwich, R. I. 


— Mrs. Earl Cranston, wife of Bishop 
Cranston, has been quite seriously ill for 
some weeks. She has required so much 
attention from the Bishop that he has been 
released from his first two Conferences in 
September. She has been taken to the 
beach for recuperation, which, it is hoped, 
may be speedy and permanent. 


—A pretty home wedding took place at 
the parsonage, East Colebrook, N. H., Sept. 
7, when Mr. Walter H. Porter, of the Boston 
Art School, and Miss Cassie M. Cox, also ot 
Bostou, were married by Rev. N. L. Porter, 
father of the bridegroom. After spending 
a few days in New Hampshire they will re- 
turn to their home at No. 1 Oxford Terrace, 
Boston. 


— We are greatly gratified to learn that 
the report that Dr. W. C. Gray was to retire 
from the editorship of the Interior is not 
true. In his unique and delighttul ‘* Mus- 
ings,’ written from his noted camp on Lake 
Geneva, he says, in characteristic style, 
referring to the rumor concerning his paper, 
that “he is still at the old stand, keeping 
tavern as usual.”’ 


--A quiet but very pretty wedding took 
place in Fredonia, N. Y., Aug. 20, when 
Miss Grace Lorraine Dickerman, formerly 
ot North Easton, was married to Prot. 
Homer Leroy Holcomb. The ceremony 
was performed by Rev. S. Hamilton Day, 
ot the Erie Conference, the bride being the 
youngest sisterof Mrs. Day. Prof. Holeomb 
has the department ot Greek and Latin in 
the Fredonia State Normal School, and is a 
graduate of Harvard, class of ’95. Mrs. Hol- 
comb, who was a teacher of French and 
German, is agraduate ot Boston University, 
class of 96. Their trip East takes them to 
several cities and seaside resorts in Massa- 
chusetts and on the Maine coast. 


— An interesting event at the Tremont St. 
Church, Wednesday evening, Sept. 4, was 
the double wedding of Miss Pauline Wood- 
vine and Mr. Bliss Paisley Boultenhouse, 
and of Miss Alice Woodvine and Mr. Wil- 
bur Alden Coit. The brides were sisters, 
daughters of the late Dr. Woodvine, so well 
known in Boston Methodism. Mr. Coit is 
a son of Prot. J. B. Coit, of Boston Univer- 
sity. Three of the young people are recent 
graduates of the school of Liberal Arts, and 
a large number of alumni and undergrad- 
uates, with the entire taculty ot the School,,. 
were present. Miss Pauline and Mr. Boul- 
tenhouse were married by Rev. Temple 
Boultenhouse, brother of the groom, and 
Miss Alice and Mr. Coit by Dean W. E. 
Huntington, of the University, the brides 
being given away by their brother, Dr. 
Liverus Woodvine. 
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BRIEFLETS 





The General Missionary Committee will 
meet in Christ Churcb, Pittsburg, on 
Wednesday, Nov. 13, at 10 A. M. 





Yesterday is nowadream. Today is the 
reality. What hope, what interest, what 
strength you have, spend them upon today. 





What one presiding elder has been doing 
“‘outside his district’? this summer is so 
entertainingly told on page 1174, that not 
one of our readers will want to miss it. 


A tender and very discriminating tribute 
to Miss Isabella Thoburn is that which we 
publish on page 1164 from the pen of Miss 
Louise M. Hodgkins, editor of the Womun’s 
Missionary Friend. 








It is foolish to depend much upon what 
we imagine we have inherited of good. 
That is likely to prove a source of weak- 
ness to us, after all, tor the very reason that 
we depend upon it so confidently. 





The question is, are we ever going to 
make much definite and concrete progress 
in our reforms until every reformer picks 
out one man, one brother, and reforms him 
root and branch by loving sympathy and 
personal help ? 





The Boston Transcript, in referring to the 
expressions of sympathy tor President 
McKinley and the prayers tor his recovery 
so impressively voiced in all of the 
churches, does well to commend the uni- 
versal action of the Roman Catholic clergy 
in the following terms: ‘ It is but just to 
recognize the position taken by the Catholic 
clergy. They rendered a public service by 
their solemn and appropriate recognition of 
theevent. They steadied their great constit- 
uencies, helped to calm the public mind, 
and turned the thoughts of their people to 
the ordinances of religion as the proper 
balm for the great national sorrow.” 





The Ecumenical Conference 


HE Conference opened on Wednesday, 

the 4th, as was expected, with a full 
attendance of delegates and a large number 
of interested hearers and observers. As 
our special correspondents are at least eight 
or ten days distant from us, we cannot re- 
ceive the beginning of their reports antil 
after this issue is sent to press. The next 
edition ot the paper will, therefore, be very 
largely devoted to the Conference. That 
our readers may have some earlier informa- 
tion ot the proceedings, we have prepared 
a summary from cablegrams already re- 
ceived. Bishop Galloway’s sermon, of 
which we expect to present the full text, 
was noteworthy, as was expected, making 
evangelization the dominant note. There 
have been some sensational and explosive 
outbreaks, particularly when Bishop Wat- 
ters, of the African M. E. Zion Church, re- 
ferred to the persistent brutality shown the 
Negro iu America, and the practical and 
hearty sympathy universally extended to 
him by the people of England. There was an 
explosion, also, when the Conference retused 
to listen to the communications addressed 
toit by Archbishop Temple and Bishop In- 
gram of the Established Church. Several 
references tothe Boer war threw the body 
into convulsions with heated addresses pro 
and con. The announcement of the at- 
tempted assassination of President McKin- 
ley produced profound grief and indigna- 
tion, many Americans bursting into tears 
when the cablegram was read to the body. 
It is, theretore, a characteristic Methodist 
assembly, given to dynamics rather than to 
deliberative discussion and debate. Of all 
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that is said and done our readers may look 
for full reports in successive issues. 





ABIDING IN HOPE 


HE horror, the grief, and the anger 
occasioned by the attempted assassi- 
nation of President McKinley are giving 
way to hope. The steadily encouraging 
reports from his bedside indicate that the 
purpose of the assassin will fail. It is the 
hour, not for eulogy of the noble man 
stricken, but for prayerful aspiration and 
for trust in God and the American people. 
While shocked into an unalterable deter- 
mination to deal resolutely with anarchists 
in this land, it is well to recall that this is 
the first instance in which their dastardly 
aim has been directed at our Presidents. 
It was not an anarchist that struck down 
either Lincoln or Garfield. Except the 
vile nests iu two or three cities which 
ought to be summarily cleaned out, we 
do not believe they exist in dangerous 
numbers elsewhere. Certainly the Amer- 
ican people, now tbat they know the des- 
perate intent of anarchism, will be able 
to exterminate it. 

We believe in the loyalty of the Amer- 
ican people, and that, as a whole, native 
and foreign-born, they have no sympathy 
with this assassin or with anarchism. 
We have taken pains, on the thronged 
street and among the laboring class gener- 
ally, to test the sentiment of the people as 
to this cowardly attack upon the life of 
Mr. McKinley, and wehave yet to hear 
the first word of sympathy with it. While 
indignation and even anger are natural 
and inevitable, let it not lead us to mis- 
judge others or to do them wrung. There 
isno danger from anarchism that cannot 
be averted. We abide in hope in God, in 
the people, and in our native land. 

It was the editor’s rare privilege to hear 
Rev. Dr. David Gregg, at Park St. Church, 
this city, last Sunday morning, in his pre- 
lude upon the subject which engrossed all 
minds. No more fitting or forceful words 
were spoken from any pulpit. We adopt 
and present them to uur readers : 


“T shall not indulge in a eulogy of the 
man whom the assassin chose as his shining 
mark. He is his own eulogy. Hestands 
forth as the peer of the other great Ameri- 
cans with whom assassination has now 
linked his name—Lincoln and Garfield. The 
man who can pray for his would-be mur- 
derer— who, with forecast and treachery 
twice attempts to take his lite— writes his 
own history and sets into the light his own 
immortal fame. How many in this audience 
would pray as William McKinley prayed 
in the great crisis of his life, standing face 
to tace with his assassin: ‘ May God for- 
give him?’ 

** We are not ashamed of William McKin- 
ley as the product and exponent of the 
American republic. May God spare his 
useful and beautiful life and give him 
him to us as our leader and our Presi- 
dent! The American nation is not one 
man, but a nation of 75,000,000 of men, the 
great majority of whom are in the main of 
the character of the William McKinley 
type. They made him President because 
he represented them. 

“Tf the vile fraternity of assassins mean 
the death of the American republic, they 
have a huge contract on their hands. Be- 
hind McKinley and Roosevelt, and behind 
Roosevelt and the goodly succession with 
him, in the line of liberty and law, is every 
true and loyal American eitizen. 

“This crisis into which we have been 
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brought by the bullet of an assassin, an 
avowed anarchist, places us face to face 
with a national and pressing duty. The 
duty of the nation is this: To meet and 
settle emphatically the status of anarchy 
and anarchists on American soil! Anarchy 
must go! Anarchy shot William McKin- 
ley. The man employed was as truly an 
instrument as the pistol he used. Anarchy 
is the criminal. A knowr anarchist must 
be treated as a dangerous criminal. The 
only sateguard against this danger is to 
wage a relentless war ayainst anarchy and 
anarchists!” 


Vice President Roosevelt, in this crucial 
hour, is acting with becoming seriousness, 
modesty, and characteristic good sense. 
When some one intimated the possibilities 
of his succession, as the first terrible news 
was borne to him, instantly he raised his 
hand in protesting gesture, and with a 
pained look said : ‘‘ Do not speak of that 
contingency. Our one thought and prayer 
is now for the President, and that he may 
be spared.’’ Conversing with the little 
group about him, he remarked of Presi- 
dent McKinley: ‘‘ He is such a lovable 
and gentle, as well as great, man that I 
cannot understand how any man could 
de this. Of all men that I have known 
in public life, he was the last to excite 
animosity. I am not only sorry for the 
President himself, but for the American 
people, that such a crime should be com- 
mitted in this free, democratic country.’’ 
It is well to turn from the darker side to 
the many reasons why the American peo- 
ple should, in this excited and even anx- 
ious hour, abide in hope. 





Dr. McDonald’s Illness 


N our last issue we advised our readers 

of the very serious illness of Dr. Will- 

iam McDonald, but indicated, as his con- 
dition then warranted, that there was hope 
of his recovery. But at this writing, on 
Monday, he is much worse, suffering with 
his long-time malady—inflammation of 
the bladder—and an early translation is 
anticipated by his physician and tamily. 
Though he has not been strong for some 
years, yet his speech and presence have 
seemed so cheery and vigorous to those of 
us who have gladly welcomed him at this 
office in his frequent visits, that this alarm- 
ing turn was unexpected. He has had a 
comtortable summer, barring the pros- 
trating heat ot July. During the absence ot 
his pastor, Rev. A. P. Sharp, in England, 
he preached twice recently in Park Ave. 
Church, West Somerville, greatly to the 
delight x»nd comfort of the congregation. 
One of the most marked features of these 
years of ‘tresting,” as he has termed them, 
has been his wholly unimpaired intel- 
lectual vigor and bis ability to do creative 
work. While there has been bodily weak- 
ness, there has not appeared to be the 
slightest impairment of his intellect, as his 
frequent contributions to these columns 
have well attested. His *“‘ Young People’s 
Wesley,” in the Epworth League Reading 
Course tor the present year, shows his 
unabated intellectual acumen and discrim- 
ination. Outside his own home and the 
tamilies where he visited to carry the joy of 
spiritual fellowship and good cheer, he will 
be nowhere more keenly and tenderly 
missed than in the editorial rooms of Z1on’s 
HERALD. In his days of regular editorial 
work he was known to be a stout defender 
ot the faith as he saw it, and there were 
those who went so far as to say that he en- 
joyed controversy ; but in these later years 
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his Christian life has deepened and mel- 
lowed, and has blossomed out into all the 
fragrant graces. The editor remembers 
well with what pathos and resolution he 
said to him, some years ago: ‘I will have 
no differences with any one. I have got 
through with those experiences. I am liv- 
ing too near to the other life for that.’ 
How greatly we shall miss him, if, as it 
now seems, he is to be taken. He has been 
a benediction and an inspiration. No one 
1could come into his presence without teel- 
ng that he was indeed holy. His growing 
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his life, but must restrain the pen. In 1857, 
after a two years’ pastorate at Appleton, 
Wis., occurred an experience which was 
epochal, and which colored his whole lite. 
At the Kennebunk camp-meeting he ex- 
perienced the blessing of entire sanctifica- 
tion. While he does not claim to have 
retained the uninterrupted possession of 
this blessing all through these torty-one 
years, vet he has never wavered in his faith 
in the Wesleyan doctrine. He claims to 
have read all the works which have been 
written against it, and they have only con- 

firmed his faith in the 





REV. WILLIAM McDONALD, D. D. 


saintliness was written in his face and 
spoke in voice and smile; or when the deep 
spiritual waters overflowed, in glistening 
tears. 

Dr. McDonald was born in Belmont, Me., 
March 1, 1820. His parents were tarmers, 
and he was one of eleven children. His 
educational advantages were very limited. 
When sixteen years of age he was appren- 
ticed to learn the painter’s trade. At seven- 
teen he heard his first Methodist sermon, 
preached by Rev. Mark Trafton. At 
eighteen he attended his first Methodist 
meeting — which was a prayer-meeting in a 
private house—and ina few days he was 
converted at a Methodist class-meeting. 
Under Rev. Joseph C, Aspinwall he united 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
which he has now been a member over 
sixty years. In 1840 he was licensed to 
preach, and attended his first Annual Con- 
terence at Kent’s Hill, being appointed to 
work under Rev. J. B. Husted, who was 
presiding elder of Bangor District. In his 
circuit he had six preaching places, to 
which he traveled on toot, and at the end of 
four months he had received in money for 
his services $3.75! At Winterport, a later 
charge, he received a salary of 3190. With 
that income he paid house-rent, kept a 
horse, and supported his family. In 1843 
he joined the Maine Conference with a class 
ot twenty-six — the largest that ever joined 
that Conference. In that class were Drs. C. 
F. Allen, C. D. Pillsbury and E. H. Gam- 
mon, the founder ot Gammon Theological 
Seminary. Six years later this unlettered 
youth was sought tor and stationed in the 
largest and wost important Methodist 
church in Maine-——Chestnut St., Portland. 

We could fill pages with the chronicle of 





doctrine as held and 
taught by Wesley; and 
he does not believe that 
any arguinents will be 
produced in the tuture 
Stronger than those 
which have been em- 
ployed in the past, 
whick have not shaken 
his faith, but rather con- 
firmed it. His only re- 
gret is that he has not 
been a brighter example 
of it. 

Dr. McDonald organ- 
ized Trinity Church, 
Providence, served 
Pleasant St., New Bed- 
ford, Walnut St., Chel- 
sea, and was the first 
regular pastor of Grace 
Church, Temple St., this 
city. All of his. pastor- 
ates were characterized 
by healthy revivals. It 
was from Brooklyn that 
he entered evangelistic 
work, which absorbed 
the activities of more 
than a quarter of a cen- 
tury of his mature life. 
With a group ot kindred 
spirits and a tent that 
would seat five thousand 
people, he began in Sac- 
ramento to preacn the Gospél of a full and 
limitless salvation. At Sacramento, San 
Francisco and Salt Lake great crowds 
gathered. At first{ there was fierce and 
fiendish opposition, but it abated after a 
little, to be followed by miracles of grace 
and the wonders of salvation. Dr. McDon- 
ald was vice president for sixteen years, 
and president for twelve years, of the Na- 
tional Camp-meeting Association that held 
meetings trom the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and from the Lakes to the Gulf. Who that 
was present will torget Round Lake, Des 
Plaines, Cedar Rapids, Urbana? He was 
an editor twenty-five years, first of the Ad- 
vocate of Bible Holiness, and then of the 
Christian Witness. Twenty yéars ago, when 
sixty-one years of age, he with others 
entered upon an evangelistic tour around 
the world, kolding meetings in the leading 
cities of England and India, and in Rome, 
Italy. Eight years ago he made a second 
trip to England, and resumed work in sey- 
eral cities. He has crossed this continent 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific twenty-two 
times. In connection with his editorial 
work, travel and preaching, he has written 
adozen volumes at least, which have been 
favorably received and have had a generous 
sale. 

Few are the men in the church who, with 
so little at the outset, and so much of the 
time an invalid, have been so abundant in 
labors and have accomplished so much. 
But he continued the most humble of men, 
and takes no credit to himself except tor 
that which he has tried to do. Often we 
have heard him say, in the words of 
Wesley, — 








I the chief of sinners am, 
Bat Jesus died for me.” 
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MY KING 


HARRIET E. BANNING. 
TuNE: “ Fade, Fade, Each Earthly Joy.” 


Jesus, Thou art my King, 

All praise to Thee I bring, 

Thy wondrous grace I sing, 
Jesus, my King! 

Though wandering trom Thy side, 

Restless, unsatisfied, 

Yet Thou for me hast died, 
Jesus, my King! , 


Since Thou didst die for me, 
I give myself to Thee, 
Forever Thine to be, 
Jesus, my King! 
Be Thou my King indeed, 
Supply my every need, 
My wayward footsteps lead, 
Jesus, my Kiny! 


Be this my purpose true, 

Thy will to keep in view, 

Do what Thou bidd’st me do, 
Jesus, my King! 

Reign Thou, O King divine, 

O’er every thought of mine, 

Till [am,wholly Thine, 
Jesus, my King! 


Thou hast my sorrows borne, 
Tasted the proud world’s scorn, 
Through death’s dark valley gone, 
Jesus, my King! 
None else can love like Thee, 
Thou art of kin to me, * 
O Lamb ot Calvary, 
Jesus, ny King! 


Saviour, abide in me, 

Till all earth’s shadows flee, 

Till Iam made like Thee, 
Jesus, my King! 

Show me Thy glorious grace 

Till with transfigured face 

I rest in Thine embrace, 
Jesus, my King! 


Till, in Thy beauty, I 

See Thee with those on high 

Who “ Holy! Holy!” ery, 
Jesus, my King! 

To Him who once was slain, 

Bore all my grief and pain, 

Who ever lives to reign, 
Jesus, my King! 

* Hebrews 2:17. 


Newport, R. I. 





JOSEPH LE CONTE 
BISHOP 0, P. FITZGERALD. 


Pi 1867 Prof. Louis Agassiz of Harvard 
University wrote to me at San Fran- 
cisco, California, saying that if the Cali- 
fornians wvuld act promptly they could 
secure the services of the brothers John 
and Joseph Le Conte for their new Uni- 
versity just then starting. ‘‘ Their equals 
in their respective chairs would be hard 
to find,” said Agassiz. As a loyal Cali- 
fornian and an ex officio member of the 
Board of Regents of the University, I 
wrote at once to the older brother first 
named, inviting them to come on specified 
conditions. Their acceptance was prompt, 
and very soon they were at their posts 
and at work. The senior Le Conte was 
made the first provisional president of the 
University in deference to his age and 
experience. He modestly and wisely pre- 
ferred the duties of his professorship, and 
though he did good work in the presidency 
he was glad at the first opportunity to 
turn over its bonors and toils to another. 
Dr. Kellogg, of pleasant fame, was 
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his successor; and now Bevjamin Ide 
Wheeler, strong as a lion and buoyant 
as sunrise, is in the presidential chair. 
To him and to the University of California 
are directed the high hopes and good 
wishes of all lovers of liberal learning 
from Maine to Texas and from Texas to 
sundown. 

The recent death of Dr. Joseph Le Conte 
brought him vividly before mz as I knew 
him. The Californians—especially young 
California —fell in love with him at the 
start and never fell out. <A striking illus- 
tration of this fact took place at San Diego 
a few years ago. The State Teachers’ 
Institute was in session there at the time 
of my visit, and as an old Californian and 
former superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, I was kindly invited to visit the 
body. On being introduced I made a 
brief address, acknowledging gratefully 
the courtesy shown ma, and indulged in 
some reminiscences of earlier tim2s and 
congratulations on the then hopeful condi- 
tion and prospects of the University. Dur- 
ing my brief talk I made incidental m2n- 
tion of the name of Dr. Joseph Le Conte, 


-whereupon the Institute exploded with en- 


thusiasm. The members of the body went 
wild after a scholarly occidental fashion ; 
they stamped their feet, they clapped 
their hands, they waved their hats, and 
cheered and cheered again. It was the 
one hit of my speech. A timsly and 
tasteful tribute to L2Conte in a recent 
issue of the Boston Evening Transcript 
from one of his former pupils expresses 
felicitously the love and admiration felt 
for him by all the students who cam; 
under the influence of his personality as a 
teacher. The Californians felt theu, and 
feel still more strongly now, that the 
peculiar troubles of the R:construction 
period that lost the L2 Conte brothers to 
the South brought gain and gladness to 
California. I love to think and feel that 
“it is all in the family,’’ that we are all 
one nation, and that what belongs to one 
belongs to all, North, South, East and 
West alike. 

The last time I met Dr. L2 Conte was at 
a Sunday service iu the little church near 
Berkeley. I had discoursed in my own 
way on a favorite subject —the imperish- 
ability of all the acquisitions of a human 
soul on earth when hallowed by the bless- 
ing of God—acd had reasonable “ lib- 
erty,’”’ as the fathers used tosay. At the 
close of the service Dr. Le Conte, whose 
presence I had not perceived, came for- 
ward, and, grasping my hand across the 
chancel, said with signs of deep feeling : 
‘“‘T am an evolutionist, but a Christian 
evolutionist.’’ That is what he was. He 
believed that evolution was the method, 
and that God was the Creator and Gov- 
ernor of this world and all worlds. On 
another occasion he said to me: ‘‘ Change 
the days into periods in the opening chap- 
ter ot Genesis, and a congress of all the 
scientists in the world could not change a 
word for the better.”” He was a com- 
municant of the Presbyterian Church. 
In his devoutness, simplicity and benig- 
nity he trod in the footsteps of the 
Master whose he was and whom he 
served. He realized the limitations of 
the human intellect here on earth, but he 
was no agnostic in the sense in which 
that word is often used as a disguise for 
blamable ignorance and an excuse for the 
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neglect of duty. He was no materialist 
in the sense in. which that word is used 
by some who affect the proud humility of 
atheism, and glory in the shame of so 
losing themselves in second causes as to 
forget or deny the Great First Cause. He 
was not one of the undevout scientists 
who exhibit that sort of madness. 

Le Conte was as grand as Mount Shasta, 
and as benignant xs the sunshine on the 
California hills in its season. I[t was 
fitting that he should die amid the 
beauties and wonders of the Yosemite 
Valley. He loved Nature in all her 
moods; he caught the whisper of her 
secrets, and then in his own matchless 
Way expounded them to his fellows. 
That his eyes have opened upon the 
ineffable beauty and sublimer wonders of 
the world of spirits, I reverently believe. 
The record he made and the influence that 
will follow from his life and his teaching 
will be as truly a part of the endowment 
of the University of California as are the 
money-gifts of that elect lady, Mrs. Hearst, 
its munificent benefactress. 


Boston, September, 1901. 





A MORNING IN THE CAPITOLINE 
MUSEUM 


FELICIA BUTTZ CLARK. 


T was one of Rome’s gorgeous days that 
we chose in which to wander through 
the corridors and spacious chambers of the 
‘* Gallery of Sculpture ’’ on the Capitoline 
Hill. The sunlight touched the grim face 
of Cola di Rienzi, on the green slope of the 
hill, as he looks down from his pedestal 
upon the great city which he ruled justly 
aud temperately for a short season, only 
to be requited by unjust accusation from 
his enemies and to suffer a biutal death at 
their hands. The wolves, kept in respect- 
ful memory of the foster mother of Rom- 
ulus and Remus, moved restlessly to and 
fro in their narrow prison, longing, no 
doubt, for their native wilds. The statues 
of Castor and Pollux, with their neighbors, 
Constantine and his son, seem to gaze 
benignantly upon Rome of the twentieth 
century, whose domes and towers stand 
forth, brightly glistening in their marble 
whiteness, against the deep [talian sky. 

To see the ‘‘ Dying Gaul,”’ the ‘‘ Marble 
Faun ”’ (which Nathaniel Hawthorne has 
made a living creature to us), and the 
graceful Venus of the Capitol, is in itself a 
high privilege. But we found special 
enjoyment in prying into the dark corners, 
unearthing old bits of worn stones, on 
which are inscribed tributes to persons 
who once lived in the ‘ Eternal City,’’ 
but whose voices have been stilled more 
than two thousand years. 

In a room on the ground floor is the 
grave-stone of Claudia Ecloge, the nurse 
of the Emperor Nero. It was a strange 
and deep affection which caused the 
humble woman who had borne in her 
arms as an innocent, beautiful child one 
of the cruelest men whom the world bus 
ever known, tw request for herself a burial 
on the spot where her Emperor, in a 
cowardly manner, committed suicide. In 
the vineyard of the Villa of Phaou, a 
freedman of the house of Nero, where 
straggling vines had hidden it for cen- 
turies, this worn and blackened stone was 
discovered. Near by, in this same room, 
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is a huge block of marble, a portion of a 
monument to Cornelia, the proud mother 
of the Gracchi. 

One of the most interesting objects in 
this collection of antiquities is a stone 
sarcophagus, containing the skeleton of a 
young maiden. Around the throat is a 
necklace with pendants, set in intaglio ; 
on her head_is a golden wreath, now 
blackened with the passing of more than 
fifteen centuries; and on the skeleton 
fingers are heavy rings. All is a grim 
mockery of life amid the ravages of death. 

Early in the morning of May 12, 1889, 
Professor Lanciani, one of the greatest 
among modern archeologists, was pres- 
ent at the opening of this sarcophagus. It 
had been discovered under the foundations 
of the new Palace of Justice, not far from 
the Tomb of Hadrian. The sarcophagus 
was full of water, which had trickled in, 
drop by drop, from the Tiber. To the 
astonishment of all, it was found that the 
skull was covered with hair. Professor 
Lanciani says: ‘‘ Gazing at the skeleton 
through a veil of clear water, we saw the 
skull covered, as it were, with long masses 
of brown hair, which were floating in the 
liquid crystal. ... The mystery of the 
hair is easily explained. ‘Together with 
the spring water, germs or seeds of an 
aquatic plant had entered the sarcoph- 
agus, settled on the convex surface of the 
skull, and developed into long, glossy 
threads of a dark shade.’’ 

One of the rings on the fingers is an 
engagement ring, engraved with two 
clasped hands. This, together with the 
myrtle wreath upon her head, indicates 
that she was soon to bea bride. Beside 
her lies a jointed wooden doll, and at her 
feet is a box of fine toilet articles. Professor 
Laneiani concludes, after a minute exam- 
ination of the contents of the sarcophagus, 
that the maiden, Crepercia Trypheana, 
lived in the reigns of Septimius Severus 
aud Caracalla; that she belonged to a 
family of Greek freedmen, the Tryphea- 
nae, who had formerly been slaves of the 
noble family of Crepercia; that she was 
engaged to Philetus, whose name is en- 
graved upon another ring, and that she 
was buried in her full bridal costume, 
covered with a white lineo shroud. The 
doll, which is one of the most perfect yet 
discovered, is well proportioned. It was 
the custom for young girls to offer a doll 
on their wedding day to Venus or Cupid. 
In this instance, being a betrothed maiden, 
her plaything accompanied her to her last 
resting-place. 

One other exquisite work of art at- 
tracted our attention. It was a small 
sarcophagus, evidently that of a child, 
carved with the finest workmanship. On 
it is seen the complete system pf pagan 
philosophy with regard to human life and 
death. In the centre Prometheus is creat- 
ing man, while Minerva places on the 
head of the human creature a butterfly, 
Psyche, the symbol of the soul. The 
Fates, Earth, Ocean, and the chariot of 
the Sun, as he rises in glory, are pictured 
in well-proportioned emblematic figures. 
Turning to the right, we see behind 
Minerva, Night, the Moon, and Death 
standing over the prone figure of man, 
holding an inverted torch, while Psyche, 
on butterfly’s wings, soars away. Prome- 
theus, the Creator of Man, is chained toa 
rock, while a vulture feeds upon his vitals. 
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Could anything be more typical of pagan 
views of life and death? 

Above the little sarcophagus hangs the 
‘* Mosaic of the Doves,’’ one of the most 
beautiful specimens of this work which 
has come down to us. Found in the villa 
Hadrian in 1737, it is supposed to have 
been the work of Sosus of Pergamos and 
is described by Pliny with great exactness. 

The morning has flown by on golden 
wings, as we have wandered among relics 
of past days amid shadows of former 
glory, and we pass out into the glowing 
sunshine of noonday, late in March. 

Rome, Italy. 





ONCE IN A WHILE 


Once in a while the sun shines out, 
And the arching skies are a perfect blue ; 
Once in a while, ’mid clouds of doubt 
Hope’s brightest stars come peeping 
through. 
Our paths lead down by the meadows fair, 
Where the sweetest blossoms nod and 
smile, 
And we lay aside our cross ot care 
Once in a while. 


Once in a while within our own 
We clasp the hand of a stead{ast triend ; 
Once in a while we hear a tone 
Ot love with the heart’s @wn voice to 
blend ; 
And the dearest of all our dreams come 
true, 
And on life’s way is a golden mile, 
Each thirsting flower is kissed with dew, 
Once in a while. 


Once in a while in the desert sand 
We find a spot of the tairest green ; 
Once in a while trom where we stand 
The hills of Paradise are seen ; 
And a perfect joy in our hearts we hold, 
A joy that the word cannot defile ; 
We trade earth’s dross for the purest gold 
Once in a while. 


— Nixon Waterman. 





ARE FILIPINOS LOYAL IO 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH ? 


REV. HOMER C. STUNTZ, 


RCHBISHOP CHAPELLE saw to 
it that American secular papers 
were informed that all Filipino people ex- 
cept a pitiful handful of renegade Free- 
masons were loyal to the Catholic Church. 
Was he correct? It is important that 
Protestantism should know. 
I think he was incorrect. 
was wofully incorrect. The pitiful hand- 
ful is not so pitiful. It is neither a small 
number nor an un-influential number 
who are either lukewarm in their love for 
Rome, or openly hostile to her teachings 
and bitterly opposed to her practices. 
That he was deceived in the matter is 
little cause for wonder. He judged by 
what he heard. He heard what inter- 
viewers knew that he desired to hear. He 
had not sufficient familiarity with Orien- 
tal peoples to be aware that a fixed canon 
of politeness in these ends of the earth is 
always to say the thing that a listener of 
superior rank desires to hear. The truth 
or otherwise of the statement is as the 
small dust of the balance when weighed 
against this prevailing ‘‘ costombre.’’ 
Naturally his presence was not sought by 
disaffected Catholics, while the faithful 
crowded upon him and “ surfeited him 
with sweet wind.’’ He should have in- 


I think he 
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wardly digested the statement of the 
French writer on the duties of the true 
statesman, who said, among other good 
and sage things: ‘‘The great art con- 
sists not in hearing those who speak, but 
in hearing those who are silent.’’ The 
crafty Jesuit leader has either not mas- 
tered this admittedly difficult branch of 
ecclesiastical statesmanship, or 
ears to hear prefers to be deaf. 

Filipinos are in open revolt against the 
Catholic Church as to its attitude toward 
the friars. ‘The Pontiff endorses their 
record, and upholds them in their 
attempts to re-occupy their vast real 
estate holdings and pulpits in various 
parts of the islands. It is folly to say that 
Filipinos are opposed to the friars, and at 
the same time to contend that they are 
loyal to the church. The cause of the 
friars is the cause of the church. The 
church is at their back. Every one of the 
more than twelve hundred friars that are 
now huddled into the walled city of Ma- 
nila, and who are spending their time, as 
one of our Filipino preachers said the 
other day, ‘‘eating and saying mass,’”’ is 
here by definite orders from. Rome, and 
all the people so understand it. But with 
almost absolute unanimity the people of 
these islands despise them. Last week a 
couple of them, acting contrary to the ex- 
pressed wish of the Manila authorities, 
took the train and went about one hun- 
dred miles north of the city to look after 
some valuable lands which they hold 
there. No sooner had they stepped from 
the train than a mob began to gather, and 
they were surrounded by a yelling, hoot- 
ing crowd within five minutes. The air 
was thick with stones and clods, and the 
terrified black-robed exponents of Rome’s 
policy took refuge from these loyal Catho- 
lics at military headquarters. Without 
the protection of the American soldiers at 
the post there is little doubt that they 
would have been torn limb from limb. 
Their immoralities, their greed, their 
identification with and endorsement of 
the entire program of cruelty and tyranny 
slated and carried out by the Spanish 
Government has earned for them undy- 
ing hatred from the Filipino people ; and 
while the friar is openly supported by the 
Catholic Church, as he undoubtedly is 
now supported, it is trifling with words to 
say that people who feel toward them as 
the Filipino people feel are loyal to the 
church. 

Filipinos are in open and universal re- 
volt against the teachings of the Catholic 
Church as to reading of the Bible. That 
attitude is well known. Up to within 
threé years it has been pitilessly enforced, 
and has had for its enforcement not only 
the weight of ecclesiastical authority, but 
that also of the civil police. It is but a 
few years ago that the first representative 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
was poisoned in the Oriente Hotel in Ma- 
nila for daring to undertake to distribute 
the Scriptures here. An intelligent young 
Filipino was in my rooms yesterday, and 
told me of the exceeding difficulty of 
securipg and then retaining a copy of the 
Bible until after American possession. 
He told me at Jength of his efforts to get a 
copy of the Scriptures, and then of the 
shifts to which he was compelled to re- 
sort to {prevent the lynx-eyed minion of 
Rome getting his hands upon it. At last, 
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before he had read more than half of the 
New Testament, he escaped having it 
taken by removing a plank from the floor 
of his house, and burying it a foot or more 
in the earth. When it was again safe to 
look for the precious volume, it was rotted 
and eaten full of holes by insects. Sab- 
bath after Sabbath all this summer friars 
and priests have anathematized the Prot- 
estants for circulating, and the people for 
purchasing and reading, the Scriptures, 
both from the pulpit and in the columns 
of their papers. And all summer long 
the sales of Scripture portions and Bibles 
have outrun the ability of two Bible So- 
cieties to publish and circulate! One 
man sold eleven hundred copies of the 
Gospel of John in five days in one city, 
and every purchaser was fully aware that 
both purchase and possession were acts of 
open revolt against the church. Is this a 
mark of loyalty? Or is it the opinion of 
‘the silent man’’ expressed in deeds? 
Filipmos are openly disloyal to the 
church in the matter of attendance upon 
Protestant services. They are openly for- 
bidden to so much us listen one moment 
to the deadly heresy of the Protestant. 
But last week there were by actual count 
6,312 Catholics in the thirty-seven Metho- 
dist services for Filipino people in this 
ety alone! No room that we can hire is 
large enough to accommodate the hun- 
dreds that crowd upon us to hear the 
word of life. Still the pulpits thunder ! 
Still the papers threaten! Still the pa- 
dre diligently visits from house to house 
and warns the unruly to desist from these 
soul-destroying innovations, and with 
scarcely perceptible results. And this is 
not limited to Manila. The same condi- 
tions prevail wherever our men have gone. 
Invitations come from all parts of the 
islands for Protestant preachers. Depu- 
tations come to me with the most urgent 
requests for messengers to tell in other 
cities also the good news of salvation by 
faith in Christ. If we had a hundred 
men ready to send out today I could place 
every man of them in towns and cities 
from which responsible citizens have sent 
petitions for Protestant preaching. This 
is not loyalty as I understand the term. 
In the matter of marriages the Filipino 
people are equally disloyal. Since the 
introduction of civil marriage by the 
Commission our missionaries have had a 
‘‘run’’ of matrimonial business almost 
equal to that of the Milwaukee and St. 
Joseph (Mich.) parsons! Our Rev. J. L. 
McLaughlin married nearly eight hun- 
dred couples last year! Yesterday was 
Sunday, and in addition to attending 
three services with a total of nine hundred 
people present, administering baptism to 
thirty-four of these ‘ loyal’’ children of 
the church, he married four couples at his 
own house, and turned away two other 


couples for lack of evidence that they 
were legally entitled to marriage. 

Beside all these facts, which go to dis- 
prove the stout contention of the Arch- 
bishop, one can feel it in the very air that 
Rome’s hold here is slender. If we are 
wise in our generation we will make the 
most of this readiness to hear the real 
Gospel, 

There are signs that the present liberal- 
minded Pontiff intends filling the pulpits 
of Rome in the Philippines with American 
priests. These men will be instructed to 
popularize the church ; and they will do 
it. They will be vastly better men than 
these who are here; but they will dv 
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nothing to point these poor people to the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sins 
of the world. 


Manila, Philippine Islands, July 22, 





A GREAT LIFE 
LOUISE MANNING HODGKINS. 


GENERATION ago Bromfield St. 

Church, Boston, and Bedford St. 
Church, New York, witnessed the signifi- 
cant scenes of the first farewell meetings 
to missionaries given by the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. The outgoing 
missionaries were Miss Isabella Thoburn, 
educator, and Dr. Clara Swain, physician, 
the one going out to establish the first col- 
lege for women in Asia, the otber to estab- 
lish herself as the first woman physician 
of that continent. The last, returned a 
few years since to the home-land, after a 
vareer of great usefulness ; the first has 
just completed at her post a life of imper- 
ishable loveliness. 

But what pen can record the noble acts 
and deeds of that peerless missionary ? 
Sept. 20, 1870, Miss Thoburn, after less 
than a year in Lucknow, wrote : ‘‘ I be- 
gan two months ago a school for Christian 
girls. It is not large — only seventeen 
girls— but I like it, and think it will grow 
to great usefulness.’’ Little she dreamed, 
in her youth and modesty, of the Harriet 
Warren Memorial College, sending out 
hundreds of educated women, embracing 
all the best forms of modern education, 
and sending yearly to Allahabad candi- 
dates for the governmental university de- 
grees. She only worked straight on, well 
knowing that nothing can resist the force 
a right idea pushed patiently year after 
year through its natural evolution. 

Thirty years later we see her in Carnegie 
Hall at the Ecumenical Conference boldly 
presenting the cause she had so timidly 
espoused as to write, in her third year of 
service, ‘‘ Do you not think we would be 
justified in having globes, maps and 
charts now ?’’ as one of the great interests 
in modern education. In New York, in 
1900, she says: ‘‘ In India we found our- 
sel ves pioneers to open new paths, reformers 
to make straight crowded ways. We have 
found use for every faculty, native and 
acquired, that we have possessed or cov- 
eted, and then we lacked. The power of 
educated womanhood in India is the 
power of skilled service.’’ 

As we recall that ‘skilled service,’’ 
now ended, we say sadly to each other, 
‘‘Who shall draw Ulysses’ bow?’’ 
Where is she who possesses Miss Tho- 
burn’s three great characteristics — com- 
plete consecration to God, perfect devo- 
tion to her life-work , and the simplicity 
that was iu Christ ? These were the secret 
of her marvelous power. ‘‘This one 
thing I do,’’ she said in all humility. 
‘This great thing she did,’’ we say, in 
wondering admiration. 

Farewell, noblest and best of conse- 
crated women! Heaven give us grace 
while we mourn thy departure to give 
thee the true praise of imitating ,thy 
example! While life lasts, wilt thou 
come 

‘*transfigured back, 
Secure from change in thy high-hearted 
ways, 
Beautiful evermore.” 


September 11, 1901 


AT THE SUN-DOWN SEA 
“ OLYMPIA.” 


O one who comes from the eastern edge 
of this vast country of ours there is, 
in this western fringe of tbe nation, a great 
many things that jostle him with their 
rawness and newness. In the older sec- 
tions of our land, as you take a walk out- 
side of a town or city, you sdon come upon 
suburban homes, well-kept gardens, and 
neat little farms. In this newer realm on 
our western skirts as soon as you pass the 
city limits you at once come upon great 
forests of giant trees, patches of clearings 
dotted with blackened stumps, or open 
stretches of waste land. One with a 
trained eye longs for the domestic rural 
touch upon the landscape; and that does 
make the prettiest of all natural scenery, 
the dotting ot a beautiful landscape with 
tastetul and comfortable homes. In time 
all this will come. As a bright little 
woman in a Puget Sound city once said to 
a sharp-tongued critic, who was finding 
fault treely along this line: “ Please re- 
member, sir, that this country is not fin- 
ished yet.’ 

Those Sound towns and cities could easily 
be made bowers of beauty. As yet but 
little has been done to adorn the outside. 
Many of those new homes are all beautiful 
within. But the matter of shade trees has 
been almost utterly neglected in Seattle 
and Tacoma, and almost so in the older 
city ot Portland, which was founded nearly 
a half-century ago. Of course you will 
readily comprehend that trees are not 
needed in this Pacific Northwest tor the 
purpose of shade, for the sunshine is gra- 
cious and grateful and ever welcome here 
all summer long. This corner of the earth 
never gets too much of it. The rainy sea- 
son is so lengthy and shadowy that when 
the sunny god of day shows his face he is 
most heartily welcomed. If you could see 
the moss on the roots of some of the houses 
as I have seen it, you would incline to the 
opinion that this coast was entirely devoid 
of sunshine. But if you should so think, 
it would be a great error, for no favored 
land has bluer skies or brighter sunshine 
than the Puget Sound country and the val- 
ley of the Columbia. 

But a strange feature of the summers out 
here is that, although the sun is bright and 
powertul, it is never debilitating, and the 
atmosphere never becomes heated. The 
temperature may move up to 85— it seldom 
gets any higher—and the rays of the sun 
may be good and warm; but the moment 
you step out of the sunshine under the shade 
ot atree or inside of a house it is always 
cool and refreshing. The summers are in 
no sense of the word trying, for you enter 
September out here just as fresh and strong 
as you step into the month of May. Of 
course people do take brief summer vaca- 
tions, but more for change and variety than 
from necessity. The summer nights always 
are cool; you can sleep soundly under 
several pretty weighty covers. The 
summer-sresort idea has not flourished 
famously out here, because there is nothing 
to drive people from their cosy and com- 
fortable homes to the uncertain perplexi- 
ties of a summer hotel. Instead of this 
costly and cumbersome course they seem 
much to prefer the free-and-easy life of 
camping out upon the beautiful and breezy 
beaches of Puget Sound or the old ocean. 

* * 

Please do not understand from anything 
Ihave said that the rainy season in this 
great new country—commonly and 


facetiously called ‘‘ winter” by these West- 
ern humorists—is of necessity disagreeable. 
First of all, they have no storms, with 
electrical displays and the terrific bellow- 
ings of thunder, that you, dear reader, are 
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accustomed to so dread near the shore of 
the old Atlantic. The rain just slips down 
softly without a sign or sound, and it is 
truly as fine as silk. The air has a taste of 
salt in it aud is most gracious to the lungs. 
You take it in gladly by the cubic yard. 
The cloudy weather is restful to the tired 
eyes that have been strained by over- 
much light, and most deliciously soothing 
to the nerves that have been a trifle tense. 
And ah! how overpowering and nourish- 
ing is the sJeep of the rainy season. You 
really seem to be locked in the arms of 
slumber and the key tossed away. Pretty 
much all of the doctors agree that there is 
less sickness during the season ot rain than 
at any other time of the year. The average 
winter temperature on Puget Sound is 50 
degrees, and the average during summer is 
70. So, you see, the change is not great. 
Most people wear the same weight under- 
garments the year round, and about the 
same weight clothing. One does not need 
to have nearly so much money invested in 
his wardrobe out here as in changeable 
Boston or Gotham, 

But, after all, these raw young cities do 
need rows of shade-trees; not for shade, 
especially, but tor decoration and to serve 
as eye-rests. They should not use trees 
that are inclined to spread abroad ‘like the 
beech and elm and maple, but slender and 
graceful trees like the Lombardy poplar, 
mountain ash, vine maple, or alder. If 
this were done all over these young cities, 
and fruit-trees and berry plants set out in 
the yards, and attention paid to. flowers, 
roses and clambering vines, this much- 
favored country would become a blooming 
paradise inside of a dozen years. Andina 
land where everything grows as easily and 
thriftly as it does out here, it would require 
but a slight effort and cost to bring it all to 
pass. Let these growing cities set to work 
at this important beauty movement, and in 
about a dozen years I’ll promise to come 
out and write it up. 

* = 

The gold movement up in the Alaska 
country has taken this entire Northwest 
region by the ears and nose. Despite the 
terrible hardships and dreadful exposure of 
these extended trips to this tar-off land ot 
the glittering sand, men by the thousand — 
and a few women as well — can be found to 
eagerly face it all tor the slender prospect 
ot fortune that glimmers before their tever- 
ish eyes. These awful disasters at sea, like 
that of the late ill-tated ‘‘ Islander,” serve 
only to stimulate, rather than check, other 
excited gold-seekers. As I waited for a trol- 
ley car in Seattle a friend pointed out to me 
the office of Dr. Phillips whose wife and 
little daughter went down to sudden death 
in the “‘ Islander,’ and the Doctor himself 
very narrowly escaped. The great number 
ot all who go to these tar-off gold fields 
perish miserably amid the rigors of that 
inhospitable clime, or return in broken 
health, with crushed spirits and empty 
pockets. But thousands of new adven- 
turers will spring forward to run the same 
risk and try their luck. One young man, 
who.at one time was a boy in one of my 
Sunday-schools, went up and struck it rich 
and came home with almost a hundred 
thousand. He had sense enough to marry 
and settle down to a quiet lite. 

Seattle and Tacoma have very greatly 
profited by the guld movement, especially 
the former city. Quite a good deal in the 
way of repairs and improvements has 
taken place, so that these cities seem like 
new places. We saw them soon after the 
big boom had burst,in the early nineties, 
and they looked quite woe-begone and be- 
draggled at that time. But from that sad 
and pitiful experience both seem to have 
tully recovered. Butthe price of real es- 

tate has not crawled up to where it once 
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was, and it is not likely that it ever will. 
Indeed, it is to be hoped not. Lots can be 
bought now, in good residence portions of 
these goodly cities, for less than halt what 
they would bring a full dozen years ago. 
And this is a great blessing forall home 
builders. It was a huge calamity that this 
beautiful and promising country ever got 
so thoroughly in the grasp of the con- 
scienceless real estate sharks. Two results 
ot this misfortune have seriously burt this 
region all along, and will continue to hurt 
it tor years to come. I now reter to the 
excessive price put upon house lots, and 
the diminutive size of the lots — 25 teet 
trontage —in a country where land is as 
abundant as it is all around mehere. But 
some little remedy will now come, tor since 
land is so very much cheaper than it used 
to be, people now are purchasing from two 
to tour lots for a home plot. So the newer 
parts of the city will not look so pent upand 
jammed together as do some of the older 
sections of these cities. 
* * 


Seattle is a surprising commercial city. 
It transacts a vast volume of business. 
Improvement is the order of the day in 
every section. A great sum of money is 
now being spent upon the streets and side- 
walks. New buildings are going up every- 
where. The new high school building is to 
be a colossal and imposing affair. The 
court house is large, but not nearly so 
handsome as the Tacoma temple otf justice ; 
and yet the latter building is spoiled tor- 
ever because itis set upon so small a site ; 
indeed, it extends sheer vut to the very 
sidewalk. Instead, it should have been 
planted in the centre of about four blocks 
ot ground, with a large lawn and a grove of 
trees about it. A paltry economy in the 
purchase of ground perpetrated this unpar- 
donable folly. We were told that some 
three hundred new dwellings were being 
put up in Tacoma this season. We were 
impressed in our party that Tacoma is the 
prettiest home town in the great Northwest 
country. The north end ot Tacoma would 
be difficult to excel anywhere for beauty. 
And yet somehow there crept over us the 
irresistible conviction that Seattle has 
greater business push and vigor. It may 
be that this is caused by the location of 
Seattle, being further down the Sound, and 
there catching the ocean trade ere it 
reaches Tacoma. But both are destined to 
become great and wealthy and beautiful 
cities as the years go swiftly by. 

* % 

Ot late a great stir is being made in min- 
ing circles. Companies are being formed to 
mine for silver and gold and especially 
copper. Of course every one of these com- 
panies is fully confident that a vast fortune 
isjust around the curve for each one of their 
lucky stockholders. They are animated by 
the same exuberant and spontaneous en- 
thusiasm that bubbled over the brim in the 
real-estate speculations of a dozen years 
ago. But this is better than swapping lots 
on rainy days. There is something to the 
mining industry. While all who seek may 
not find, yet many will, and the wealth of 
the land will be explored and put on the 
market. New towns and cities will spring 
up and the older ones will be put upona 
more solid basis. The people have had 
some painful experiences. It will be grow- 
ingly more difficult to work wild-cat 
schemes upon them. 


Nowhere upon the face of the earth can 
one get better instances and illustrations of 
the instability and uncertainty of earthly 
wealth and fame and power than in this 
new and wonderful world out here. In the 
latter eighties fortunes were easily and 
swiftly made. Unknown men sweptina 
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flash to the tront. Untried kings stepped 
up to their thrones — temporary structures 
of red fir and pink cedar — and the untor- 
tunate and less fortunate of their fellows 
looked on and rendered them willing hom- 
age. Later on there came a smashing and 
crashing of thrones, and those brand-new 
kings came tumbling over ohe another to 
the ground in heaps. Many of these are 
new doing day’s work in the city or in the 
mines for a living and none so poor as to do 
them reverence. A few of them are slowly 
and cautiously clambering to their feet 
again. I recall one of them whom I met 
several years since. A dozen years ago his 
holdings would have netted him in cash 
tully a half million. It all took wings and 
flew away. Nowa man of sixty, he is up 
in the gold region laying the foundations of 
a second fortune. If he makes it, will he 
not be too old to enjoy it? 


In western Washington the people are 
not so confident of their ability to raise all 
sorts fruits to profit as they were ten and 
twelve years ago. The rich bottom’ be- 
tween Seattle and ‘Tacoma is one of the finest 
berry patches in the world. Such burdened 
berry vines I never fixed my eyes upon 
anywhere. But some farmers openly ad- 
mit that prunes, plums, peaches and apples 
cost more to produce than they will bring in 
the market. In an orchard down on the 
banks of the Columbia — monarch of rivers 
—I walked through an orchard where I 
saw a long row of trees burdened with large 
and luscious peach plums. I should think 
there were fifty bushels of them. They 
were a sight to make one’s mouth water. 
And yet the owner did not think it would 
pay to pick them. No home market, and 
the railroads exact such heavy treight rates 
that it does not pay to ship them even up 
to near-by Puget Sound cities. Surely a 
railroad makes a grievous mistake that so 
stands in its own light. For such roads a 
judgment day is ahead. 


ial . 


I noticed a large increase in the number 
of birds in this country over what I ob- 
served when I visited it about a dozen 
years ago. Birds must have something to 
feed on. As grain fields and orchards mul- 
tiply the feathered songsters abound. 
And it seems to me that the birds like the 
company of human beings if they will 
treat these innocent creatures half de- 
cently. 

x na 

I was astonished to learn from a friend 
that in some of the saw-mill and lumber 
camps these greedy companies have 
learned a lesson trom the murderous army 
canteen. In their eagerness to get rich they 
have opened up company stores and, sad- 
dest of all, company saloons. In these 
their men are debauched and _ their 
hard earnings drawn trom them. I 
was told that some of these companies 
were inclined to subsidize the church and 
preacher that would wink at these things 
and preach a gospel of glittering general- 
ities to these down-trodden men. In some 
localities our preachers have been discrim- 
inated against on these grounds —be it 
repeated to their everlasting credit and 


honor. 
* - 


In these young cities in the early days 
most of the houses were built on founda- 
tions of cedar blocks. These did well 
enough foratime. A general move is now 
on to replace these wooden’ blocks with 
solid stone foundations, until this has 
now become a distinct industry. All over 
these cities you can see the signs of these 
workmen: “ Foundations re-laid.” All 
over this new country this movement is 
much needed in a high moral sense as well 
asin regg pene men, H and it, too, will come 
to replace ‘cedar block morality.” 
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THE SPIRITUAL APOTHECARY 


I know a sunny-taced apothecary, 
Who drives a very thriving business—very. 
He keeps no salves or pills 
For tolks with fleshly ills, 
But tonics that make drooping hearts wax 
merry. 
A well-thumbed Book holds 
panacea, 
Ot which most pharmacists have no idea. 
_ He delves into this store, 
And sick souls cry no more, 
But gratefully extol this new Hygeia. 


many a 


For doleful dumps, his Gospel Oil of Glad- 
ness, 
Rubbed in with tuneful praise, defies all 
sadness. 
How can a man be glum 
To whom the kingdom’s come? 
With heaven’s cure for blues, to mope is 
inadness. 


His tamous Comtort Powders vanquish 
worry ; 
God’s promises, that shame our soul’s weak 
flurry, 
And David’s joyful airs, 
And Paul’s calm prison prayers,— 
One dose tones shakiest nerves up in a 
hurry. 


His Balm of Gilead for sinsick creatures 
Is Jeremiah’s ard the Gospel preachers’. 
For wounds, Isaiah’s Lotion ; 
For sleeplessness, John’s Potion ; 
And Christ’s own‘ Peace” smooths fur- 
rows trom the features. 


Water ot Lite those quaff that need reviv- 


ing; 
The Great Physician’s tonic for the striving; 
This one, a battle text; 
And heart’s-ease for the next ; 
And all his samples trom God’s Word 
deriving. 


He bas no Bible critics’ erudition. 
To give the world this bealth is his ambi- 


tion. 
It’s cordial to his soul; 
He takes the Bible whole; 
He’s just a simple saint with a commission. 


— REV. JoHN F. Cowan, D. D., in Christian 
Indeavor World. 





Thoughts for the Thoughtful 





For life is all too short, dear, 
And sorrow is all too great, 
To suffer our slow com pasion 
That tarries until too late; 
And it’s not the thing you do, dear, 
It’s the thing you leave undone, 
Which gives you the bit of heartach?2 
At the selting of the sun. 
— Margaret E. Sangster. 
* al * 

Serve God by doing common actions in a 
heavenly spirit, and then, if your daily 
calling only leaves you cracks and crevices 
of time, fill these up with holy service. — 


Spurgeon. 
* * * 

Though I am always in haste, I am never 
in a hurry, because [ never undertake any 
more work than I can go through with 
perfect calmness of spirit. — Wesley. 

«*« 

No storm can so beat down and bedrag- 
gle a flower that it cannot turn its face to 
the emerging sun. So no sorrow can de- 
prive a trustful soul of the upward look. 
— James Buckham. 

— bd . 

An aged hermit lived in a desert and 
planted a young olive tree near his cell. 
Thinking it might want water, he prayed 
for rain. The rain came down and watered 
the tree. Then he thought it wanted more 
sunshine, so he prayed for that. The sun 
shone torth, and it was very hot. Then, as 
the sapling looked teeble, the hermit 
thought it wanted some frost to brace it. 
So he prayed for that, and that night hoar- 
trost covered the ground. But still the 
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little olive tree did not thrive. He then 
prayed tor the south wind to blow upon his 
tree. The hot wind blew, and the olive 
died. Visiting a triend shortly after, he 
uoticed a fine olive tree growing by his cell. 
“Why, brother,” said he, ‘** how did you 
manage to get your tree to grow so well?” 
*T don’t know that I did anything special,” 
was the answer. “I planted it,and God 
blessed it, and it grew.’’ — The Quiver. 


We are not sent into this world to do 
anything into which we cannot put our 
hearts. We have certain work to do tor 
our bread, and that is to be done strenu- 
ously ; other work to do for our delight, 
and that is to be done heartily ; neither is to 
be done by halves and shifts, but with a 
will, and what is not worth this effort is not 
to be done at all. — Carlyle. 

«* 

It is ours to resist the evil. Weare so 
made that no power in the, universe can 
force the door ot the castle in which we 
live. The door has no knob or lateh out- 
side. It can be opened only trom within. 
Even the omnipotent God Himselt will 
never enter our life save as we open the 
door and let Him in. Nor can all the 
power of the world’s evil force its way into 
the sanctuary in which we dwell. Thus 
we have only to refuse to yield, and temp- 
tation has uo power to harm us. It can 
only assault us from without, while we re- 
main secure and unharmed within. It is 
no sin to be tempted — Jesus was tempted ; 
sin begins only when we open the door and 
let the tempter in, when we yield to the 
sinful solicitation and do the evil thing. — 
J. R. Miller, D. D. 

a*« 

We must go on —that is the doom ot life, 
that we must go on. But how otten we 
harass ourselves with toreboding imagin- 
ings about the weakness of the bridges 
which the results of this choice of ours 
must, as we think, build. Weare nervous 
and hesitant in our going on. We are 
regrettul and brooding about an impossi- 
ble getting back into a past which is al- 
ready fixed and finished. We imagine 
ourselves plunged into the whelming flood 
of some disaster. We come up to one of 
these bridges builded of the results of our 
choosing. We go on it,tor we must. It 
bears. But there is another bridge ahead, 
and then another and another, and all the 
time we are in foreboding tear. And so 
we weight and hamper ourselves and ftor- 
get our Lord’s injunction, ‘* Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof.” A bridge of 
duty which cannot be made to bear the 
weight of a ten years’ servic9 heaped at 
once upon it will easily bear that whole 
weight when it is distributed upon it as the 
recurring moments and days may demand. 
— Helpful Thoughts. 

- ° * 

It from a few seeds [sent in a letter] there 
have been produced so many dahlias to dec- 
orate Europe, how many actions, how 
many noble actions, will result trom the 
good deed you perform today! The lesson 
ot the dahlia is as true in the case of nobje 
service, aye, more true, for no blight or 
caterpillar can destroy loving words, 
kindly efforts, generous sacrifices. Today 
you set your dahlia seed, as it were, in your 
little garden, and in a lifetime it has multi- 
plied a thousandtold ; and if you and I can- 
not see it, God can. When I was a lad at 
school they used to teach us Gray’s 
“ Klegy ;” they teach it yet. They tell ot 
the flowers that waste their sweetness on 
the desert air. I used to think what a pity 
that it should beso! But we know a good 
deal better now. No flower wastes its 
sweetness on the desert air. Scientists tell 
us that the rhododendrons in the Him- 
alayas, the myrtles of Cashmere, the date 
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palm on the Nile, the aromatic plants in 
the Spice Islands — all these are perpetu- 
ally enriching the atmosphere; and on this 
side of the world your health is maintained 
and your lite is sweetened by the odors 
that are distilled in America and in Persia, 
and in the isles of the sea. There is no 
flower that wustes its sweetness on the 
desert air. They grow where there is no 
living being very likely, but that has noth- 
ing to do withit. They grow a long way 
from one another, and they grow a long 
way from you; but God has mysterious 
laws by which He brings the sweetness 
rigbt across the planet, and the toiler in 
London catches the sweetness trom some 
hidden flower in Africa or Asia. God does 
not let a flower waste its sweetness. God 
works the world on a principle of economy. 
If the myrtle in Cashmere makes things 
more pleasant for us in London, where is 
the influence of your noble action going to 
end? God takes care that in strange, met- 
aphysical and subtle ways it shall enrich 
the lite ot mankind. So don’t distress 
yourself because you are confined to a tiny 
nursery, or small Sunday-school, or to a 
corner in your business house in which to 
do a little good. The man who does one 
good thing has done all good things; and 
the man who does a good thing in this spot 
has done a good thing everywhere. It is 
wondertul how God puts into our service 
the element of cosmopolitanism and of 
universality. — Rev. W. L. Watkinson. 


Be careful to go strewing in and out 
Thy way with good deeds, lest it come about 
That when thou shalt depart, 

No low, lamenting tongue be found to say, 

The world is poorer when thou went’st away. 
But make so fair and sweet 

Thy house of clay, some dusk sball spread about 

W ben death unlocks the door and lets thee out. 


— Alice Cary. 





THE RACE TO THE STRONG 
HELEN FRANCES HUNTINGTON. 


T last Neitie’s great ambition was 
about to be gratified. It lacked 
but a week before she should leave the 
farm for the beginning of a college course. 
How they had scrimped and saved to get 
together sufficient funds to defray the first 
year’s expenses, and how hard she had 
studied to be able to pass the preparatory 
course necessary to enter the freshman 
class! Her limited wardrobe was finished 
and everything in perfect readiness for her 
departure, and she must devote the last 
week to her mother’s comfort and pleas- 
ure. Her mother was never strong, but 
she was greatly improved lately, and 
declared herself quite able to perform her 
household duties with the help of fourteen- 
year-old Tom, who had aided and abetted 
Nettie’s plans with all his might and 
main. 

Nettie was putting away the week’s 
mending when her mother entered with 
the morning’s mail. The look in her eyes 
made Nettie forget her own letter — she 
was sure something had gone seriously 
wrong. 

‘* Nothing’s happened to father?’’ was 
her involuntary exclamation. 

‘‘No,’”’ she answered. ‘ Nettie, your 
father’s brother Jason is dead, and ‘Aunt 
Milly is coming to live with us.’’ 

“Coming to live with us! Why, 
mamma, she’s sick, isn’t she? You can’t 
have the extra care of an invalid on your 
hands when [’m gone. We’ll write and 
tell her so, of course. She’ll have to go to 
her son in Colorado.’’ 


S 
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‘‘But his wife will not receive her, 
Nettie. He was your father’s only brother, 
and she has no one to go to but us.”’ 

‘*‘ Mamma, you don’t mean that we will 
have to take her? ’”’ 

Mrs. Lumbard nodded mutely, and 
Nettie read the direful truth in her pained 
eyes. To have a garrulous old invalid 
settled there permanently — her mother 
could never undertake that burden alone! 

‘‘T’ll write her and tell her we can’t 
possibly take her, as I am going away and 
you are far from strong enough to wait on 
her. Then she’ll have to go to her son, 
which is just what she ought to do under 
the cireumstances.”’ 

But Nettie did not write the letter. Mr. 
Lumbard wrote instead to say that she 
would always be welcome in her hus- 
band’s brother’s hom3. 

After the first shock of disappointment 
was over, Nettie became very quiet, but 
Tom’s protestations were so vociferous 
that his father was obliged to interfere 
sternly. 

‘‘] don’t think it’s fair!’’ he said, in 
deep disgust. ‘‘She isn’t destitute. Let 
her sell her house and board, or else go to 
Colorado. Even if her son’s wife doesn’t 
want her, it’s her duty to take her in.’ 

‘“That duty has been put upon us,’”’ his 
father said, gravely, ‘‘and we cannot 
shirk it. I’m very sorry, for Nettie’s 
sake. She will have to keep up her studies 
at home to be ready for college next year 
when perhaps things will be in better 
shape. We will try to make up to her for 
her disappointment.”’ 

‘‘T never can be civil to the old lady,’’ 
Tom declared, moodily. ‘‘ She’s nothing 
but an old interloper, anyway.’’ 

Aunt Milly arrived promptly at the ap- 
pointed time—a sallow, gray-haired, not 
uncomely middle-aged lady, burdened 
with numberless bandboxes and a big 
red-and-gilt cage containing her dead 
husband’s pet, a Brazilian parrot of ex- 
traordinary size and beauty. Aunt Milly 
was very tired from her long journey and 
went to bed immediately, while Nettie 
served tea in her room and tried to make 
friends with ‘‘ Lorita,’’ who seemed al- 
most as fussy as her mistress, 

Nettie was kept busy all the next day 
unpacking the trunks and bandboxes — 
and such a task as it was! The bomba- 
zine and alpaca dresses were sewed into 
different slips, the sleeves stuffed with 
tissue paper, and her snowy linen inter- 
spersed with little gauze bags of lavender. 
Each piece had to be folded and placed in 
precise order just as they came to hand. 

‘‘T like to have everything orderly and 
nice,’? Aunt Milly said, decisively. ‘* 1 had 
Jason trained till he could fix things as 
well as any woman I ever saw. You 
ain’t got them sleeves right ; they ought 
to be folded on topside toward the neck. 
No, bring them here, and let me show 
you. Didn’t your mother ever show you 
how to fold linen? Now, be careful not 
\o crinkle the skirts of them gowns. I’m 
real nice and particular with my clothes.” 

Indeed, she was ‘‘real particular ”’ 
about everything, especially what other 
people did for her. Lorita was used to 
the drilling exercise. She overlooked the 
business with the critical eye of an um- 
pire. ‘* My gracious! that ain’t the way 
to do things ; let me show you,” she ad- 
monished over and over, in rasping coun- 
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terpart of her mistress’ voice. A friendly 
‘‘ How do you do, Lorita?’’ invariably 
elicited the dolorous answer, ‘‘I ain’t 
never to say well.’’ 

“*T can’t do anything with that bird,’ 
Aunt Milly declared, testily. ‘‘ You can’t 
break a parrot of anything after it gits 
any age. If ’twasn’t for my promise to 
Jason, I wouldn’t keep her ; she’s a real 
bother. Jason brought her from furrin 
parts, an’ they was real fond of one 
another, too.”’ 

Nettie was kept busy from morning till 
night, and the double strain of work and 
overstudy told heavily on her health ; but 
she kept her troubles to herself so well 
that not even her mother guessed how 
deeply she felt her disappointment. She 
had looked at the situation bravely, and, 
once convinced that it was her duty to 
bear the burden of her aunt’s presence, 
she accepted the sacrifice with heroic forti- 
tude that added strength and nobility to 
her finely molded character. Then Aunt 
Milly’s neuralgia came on, and Nettie 
waited on her through the long, restless 
nights, and when that spell was over the 
girl broke down entirely. 

At first it did not seem very serious, but 
she grew worse and worse till even the 
doctor became alarmed. When Aunt 
Milly waylaid him to ask his opinion, he 
said: ‘‘I have done what I could; we 
must hope for the best.’’ 

‘‘T didn’t know she was so bad,’’ she 
said, with a shock of self-accusation. 

The next day, and many days there- 
after, Nettie was delirious. Her weary 
brain struggled with algebraic problems 
and complex logarithms till she suc- 
cumbed to utter exhaustion ; then came 
the. trying turn of the crisis, when Tom 
and Aunt Milly both waited in the hall 
in bodeful silence. 

The doctor came out of the sick room 
looking so grave and troubled that the 
question froze on Tom’s white lips, and 
Aunt Milly followed him to the door in 
mute supplication. ‘‘ While there’s life 
there’s hope,’’ he said, briefly. 

Lorita called after him hoarsely, “ I 
ain’t never to say well,’’ and Tom’s har- 
assed feelings found vent in bitter denun- 
ciation of the cause of all his troubles. 

‘You must take that parrot away,’ he 
said, savagely ; ‘‘ she can’t bear the noise. 
It’s all your fault anyway,’’ he blurted 
out. “If you hadn’t come, she would 
have been at school now, well and 
happy.”’ 

Aunt Milly listened in absolute silence. 
There was no misunderstanding his accu- 
sation ; she had really been the cause of 
the girl’s illness, and if she died they 
would ‘“ always hate her,’’ as Tom said. 
Oh, if she had known! She carried Lo- 
rita’s cage out tothe barn and hung it close 
to the back window where its noise would 
not disturb the sick girl. ‘‘ They ought to 
have told me,’’ she said, in a choked, 
grieved voice. ‘‘ What if she should die? 
And she’s such a bright, sweet girl, such 
a kind, loving daughter! O Lorita, I’m 
a selfish old woman — oh, how selfish !’’ 

‘* Selfish !’’ Lorita echoed, and laughed 
uproariously at her own wit. She liked the 
sound of that new word. Every time her 
mistress opened the barn door she shrieked, 
‘Selfish! selfish !’’ until Aunt Milly 
grew to dread that accusing voice almost 
as much as she dreaded the haunting re- 
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proach of Tom’s haggard eyes. She had 
quite forgotten her paltry aches and pains 
in her ministration for the housekold, for 
she had taken her place in the kitchen 
while the mother ministered to her sick 
daughter. 

One bright morning Nettie opened her 
eyes and knew things as they were — very 
weak and wan, but quite out of danger. 
‘* Tell her I hope she’ll soon be well,’’ was 
the word Aunt Milly sent from her post at 
the wheel of household duty. And when 
Nettie sent for her, she went up to peep in 
for a moment with a friendly little nod 
that cheered the invalid wonderfully. 
She had indeed builded better than she 
knew ; the old grumble-habit of half a 
lifetime was lost, and with it more than 
half her pains and aches. She was a 
wonderfully efficient housewife, ‘ nice 
and particular’’ indeed, and she made 
herself well-nigh indispensable to them 
all. 

‘“*T don’t know what we would have 
done without Aunt Milly,’’ Mr. Lumbard 
said in her hearing. ‘‘ Aunt Milly, you’ve 
been our right hand.’’ Then she broke 
down so completely that even Tom was 
moved to pity. ‘ It’s just plum’ foolish- 
ness,’’ she declared between her sobs. 
‘* There ain’t nothing at all the matter. 
I’m sorter worked up with joy, I guess. 
I’m so thankful the dear girl’s better.’’ 

Then came the eventful day of Nettie’s 
first ‘‘ sitting up,’’ when Aunt Milly put 
on her best black silk in honor of the oc- 
casion, and paid her a little visit. Lorita’s 
cage hung in the sunshine of the veranda 
where she could look in occasionally and 
take part in the general rejoicing. 

‘Do you think you'll be well enough 
to study soon? ’’ Aunt Milly asked, after 
a portentous silence. 

‘Why, yes. I’m going to begin right 
after Christmas. I’ve been idle so long ! ”’ 
Nettie sighed. 

‘* Now be real careful and don’t overdo,’’ 
Aunt Milly admonished. ‘‘I ‘spect by 
Easter you'll be as well as ever,’’ 

‘* Of course [ shall. Why do you ask?” 

‘* Because you are going to school just 
as soon as you're able,’’? she replied, 
briskly. ‘ And you ain’t going to scrimp 
such an awful lot either. Jack Bonner 
has wanted to buy my house and lot this 
long while back, and I’ve done wrote to 
him he can have it, and your going to 
school on that money.’’ 

Nettie’s eyes brightened with a rush of 
grateful tears. ‘‘How good of you to 
think so kindly of me,’’ she said, warmly. 
‘But, Aunt Milly, I really couldn’t accept 
that sacrifice.’’ 

“Then neither can I accept the home 
your mother offered me here. I’d like to 
stay and help with the things. It’s done 
me an awful lot of good puttering as I 
have lately, and I’d rather stay with your 
folks than anybody in the world. Nettie, 
you’re surely going to let me have my 
way just this once,’’ she entreated. 

“Of course you must stay with us, 
Aunt Milly, but I—”’ 

‘““When you’re through school and 
making something you can pay me back 
if you can afford it,’’ she interrupted, 
grimly. ‘‘ How’ll that do?” 

‘Does mamma know?’ Nettie asked, 
tremulously. 

“Yes, she does — both her and your 
par; and they’re just as glad as can be, 
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and they hope you’ll be willing to go as I 
want you to”’ — 

*“*O Aunt Milly, if I only could!” 

‘You lie still, Nettie, I'll fix them 
pillers,’’ her aunt interrupted, jump- 
ing up to re-arrange the tumbled cushions. 
Lorita, looking in at the window and 
seeing his mistress bustling about in 
cheery ministration of the convalescent, 
laughed delightedly. 

‘*My gracious !’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ That 
ain’t the way to do things. Let me show 
you how.”’ 


Gainesville, Ga. 





THE CHILDLESS 
LILLIAN GREY. 


He had so many in His heaven of heavens, 
So many blossom-sweet to please Him 
there ; 
I had but one— one little, little child ! 
But, oh, she was so dear, so fine and fair! 


He had so many in His lilied fields, 
So many more to cluster round His 
throne, 
So many children in His golden streets — 
I had but one to love and call my own. 


The Christ looked down and loved my 
little one ; 
The Christ stooped down and lifted her 
on high ; 
All blisses of His heaven are hers for aye, 
Gift of His love— but desolate am I! 





A CHAPTER ON PILLOWS 
ADELAIDE L. ROUSE. 


F course everybody who has spent the 
O summer where balsam fir abounds, 
has brought some home for pillows. Prob- 
ably it is in a makeshift cover till time can 
be found to make a pretty one. Nothing 
makes a more acceptable Christmas gitt 
than a fir pillow daintily covered. 

A very pretty and appropriate cover is 
made of butcher’s linen. Draw a little 
branch of fir in each corner, if it cannot be 
done where you have your stamping done. 
Select silk in the blue-green tint of the fir, 
and after your branches are worked addin 
zigzag fashion the quotation: “ Give me 
ot your Balm, O Fir-tree.”’ 

Perhaps you brought a hop pillow from 
the country. It is said to induce slumber, 
but whether it does or not, it makes a very 
pretty pillow. Covered with a slip of 
butcher’s linen, with a spray of hop-vine 
trailing over it, and the motto, “Sleep 
Well,” it makes a charming gift for the 
triend who suffers trom insomnia. 

Nothing makes a nicer filling for floor 
cushions than fresh pine shavings. Any 
carpenter will furnish them, and five-cent 
calico is quite good enough for the cover- 
ing. Three or tour of these pillows make 
a comfortable corner which is especially 
appreciated if one has no couch in one’s 
room. Corn-husks, carefully dried, an- 
swer the same purpose. The inner husks 
only should be used; the outer ones are 
harsher. A good motto for a more elabo- 
rate cover for a floor pillow is Jessica’s 
** Here will we Sit.” 

I remember a broad, long window seat in 
asummer cottage, which went by the name 
of the “ pillowy place.” As the hostess 
said, there wasn’t a pillow which was worth 
more than ten cents, for the covers were 
made of five-cent calico or bandana hand- 
kerchiets, but it was the spot toward which 
one naturally gravitated after a long walk 
over the hills or a pull on the lake. The 
pillows were filled with new-mown hay, 
fresh pine shavings, balsam fir, or corn- 
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husks, and the blending of sweet and 
woodsy odurs was almost certain to put 
one to sleep. 

Paper pillows are cool and pleasant. 
They should not be made of newspaper, for 
the odor of printer’s ink is disagreeable. 
Old letters, which one dislikes to burn, yet 
which accumulate too fast to be kept, may 
be torn into tiny fragments and used to stuff 
a pillow. It is rather a pleasant conceit to 
make a pillow entirely of the letters of some 
dear triend. As your head rests upon it, you 
find yourself thinking pleasant thoughts of 
her. 

One young lady hasa pillow made trom 
her first novel. It was a crude, school-girl 
affair, and it was promptly and properly 
*“* declined.” Since then she has achisved a 
mild success in literature, but she keeps 
the pillow on her couch, as an “ awful 
warning not to be too set up ”’ about havivg 
her manuscripts accepted. 

Paper pillows are really worth trying, 
setting sentiment aside, and if you don’t 
care to use them, they will be welcomed at 
the hospitals. 


Athens, N. Y. 





The New England Conscience 


N a New Hampshire town lives an 
active, sensible little woman whom I 
shall call Margaret. Last summer, having 
some particular sewing to be done, I be- 
thought me of Marguaret’s skill and called 
at her pleasant little home. 

After our business was transacted we sat 
atew minutes among the morning glories 
and phiox in her old-fashioned garden 
while the bees hommed about us. 

‘You must be lonely here now since your 
husband died. Perhaps you will feel like 
marrying again, you are not so very old,” 
I ventured. 

**O Miss Mary,” she answered in a voice 
full of feeling, “if I only could —it I only 
dared! ”’ 

Greatly surprised, I inquired what 
troubled her, and this is her story : 


When a girl of sixteen she knew and™ 


loved a young man, a joiner by trade. Her 
mother with a heart full of ambition (and 
there is no more ambitious person in all the 
world than ahumbly born New England 
woman) frowned on the affection of the 
young people and succeeded in keeping 
them apart, and after a time—her lover 
having moved to another town — she 
married a quiet, steady man several years 
her senior. Lately she received a letter 
trom her old-time lover saying he had 
never tor a moment ceased to love her and 
begged her, now she was tree again, to 
become his wife. 

“ But,” said I, ‘that is beautiful —just 
think of his not having seen you for over 
twenty years, and living without hope of 
ever having youand yet keeping faithtul; 
what more could any one ask?” 

** Yes, my dear,” said she, “it I had loved 
my husband I could go to James with a 
happy heart—oh, how happy! _ But al- 
though things were pleasant enough be 
tween my husband and meI always felt the 
difference and at heart I was unfaithful to 
him. I think this is meant for my punish- 
ment for thinking of James while I had 
a hasband living. We can never marry.” 

As I wandered home with my bunch of 
marigolds and phlox, I mused with an 
added wonderment at the fineness of feel- 
ing so often found among the seemingly 
matter. of-ftact people of our New England 
towns. 

What answer did I make toher? Well— 
what would you have said ?— Transcript. 





— He: **I saw our old neighbor, Mr. 
Skinner, today.” She: * Did you? What 
is he doing now?” He: “ He is interested 
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in one of these wild-cat mining companies.”’ 
She: “ Theidea! I never knew you had 
to mine tor wild cats.’”’ — Exchange. 





DIME AND DOLLAR-FIFTY 


HE dime novel is classified as of the 
dregs and offal of literature, and is 
blamed with boyish escapades and crimes, 
with the demoralization of hired help, with 
the silliness and worthlessness of girls, and 
mischiet generally. Some years ago this 
writer was acquainted with a gentleman 
who wasemployed by a dime-novel factory. 
He was expected to turn out an average of 
say one each week—some such rapid work : 
we cannot be exact. He was asked about 
his plots and plans, but said he never had 
any. When he had turned outa novel he 
immediately began writing another, with- 
out any idea what the story was or would 
be. He said he hada large stock of women, 
horses, villains and heroes, and was not 
very particular in his choice of them. Any 
of them was good enough. He filledin with 
fights and crimes and other novel-stuft till 
he had the requisite number of pages. Then 
he killed off his characters in various tragi- 
cal ways, had a wedding and a “ finis.”” He 
never paid the least attention to probabil- 
ities. The cook and the stable-boy and the 
callow youtb were not critical, only so he 
gave them enough ot nick-ot-time rescues 
and crimes. 

Milady objects to the dime novel because 
the servants spend too much time and gas- 
light over them. She uolds the books in 
utter contempt, and steps with intellectual 
loitiness into her library, where she cuts 
the wraps ot some new books she has 
ordered. Let us select one which has had 
its run — a great success —Mary Johnston’s 
“To Have and To Hold.” We select this 
book, not for the purpose of criticising it, 


‘but as a type of the successtul novels of 


the day. It contains a number ot engrav- 
ings, rather better than those in a dime 
novel. The trontispiece is of two men 
engag2d inasword-duel. The next is ofa 
fist-fight. The third is of a woman prone 
on the floor. Another is a shipwreck. The 
last is of two figures, one lying crumpled 
in his chair and the other, in fierce melo- 
dramatic attitude, pointing a theatrical 
stock-company’s finger at him, and ex- 
claiming: ‘Thou art her murderer!” 

So Milady and the stable-boy are in tul! 
sympathy in matters of art. The hero has 
a pretty name, Captain Ralph Percy. The 
villain has a bad one, Lord Carnal. Percy 
is a lady killer in the poetical sense, and as 
to killing men, he never takes less than 
three ata time. Three well-armed men are 
his regular allowance. Atter being without 
tood or rations, on a barren island, for torty 
hours, he was pitted against three burly 
pirates. He killed one and crippled the 
other two; and out of respect for his having 
killed or crippled three of their number, the 
pirates elected him their captain; and he 
sailed away, a bold buccaneer of the Spanish 
main. So Milady and the stable boy are 
equally indifferent to probabilities or possi- 
bilities. Both the dime-book and _ the 
dollar-and-a-halt book ride raw and bony 
over credulity ; but neither the stable-boy 
nor his mistress so much as wince. The 
love scenes in both books are alike desti- 
tute of delicacy. They are insincere and 
maudlin. 

Cheap vaudeville, both of them. The boy 
gets his tor a dime admission, and Milady 
pays a dollar anda halt tor a seat in the 
dress circle; but it is the same show. The 
ten-cent book always makes good use of 
its villain — hangs him or has him die with 
his boots on — makes him sensationally 
usetul; but Milady’s book throws him away 
in a most masterful manner—poisons him ! 

The literary taste of this country has come 
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to a pretty pass when that kind of stuff is 
necessary to make a selling book. There 
is, however, an elect company who still 
read Thackeray, Hawthorne, Howells, 
Stevenson, and other such books, which 
refine the taste and elevate the moral 
standard. But just at present the madden- 
ing crowd must have its sensations; and 
whoever wants them for a following must 
supply the demand.— Interior. 





THE HARVEST 


Oh, [saw her at the time of the sowing of 
the grain! 
The sun had broken through a filmy mist 
of rain, 
And a little wind and sweet 
Swayed the grasses at her feet 
As I turned to look and turned to smile 
and turned to look again, 
And I said, “* How good a thing 
Is the promise of the spring! ”’ 
At the time of the sowing of the grain. 


Ob, I kissed her at the time of the growing 
of the grain ! 
Her laugh was like the melody that threads 
the lark’s refrain ; 
Bud and blossom everywhere 
Sent their pertume through the air, 
And the branches bent above her where the 
ripening grain was lain, 
_ And I said, * Lo! love hath grown 
Like the seed thy hand hath sown!”’ 
At the time of the growing of the grain. 


Oh, I won her at the time of the mowing of 
the grain ! 
We guided o’er the empty fields the heavy 
laden wain, 
And my life was like to sing 
With the joy of harvesting! 
Oh, love’s sowing nor his growing nor his 
mowing was in vain, 
And I said, ** Give thanks, my heart, 
For the store that is thy part!” 
At the time of the mowing of the grain. 


— McCrae Pickering. 





BOYS AND GIRLS 


VERY REMARKABLE 


OLLY, standing on the piazza, waved 

her hand in such a cheerful exuber- 

ance of farewell that Aunt Emily looked 

back from the carriage with a troubled 
expression. 

‘¢ T wish I knew what idea Pollykin is 
revolving in that curly head of hers,’’ she 
murmured. ‘ I’d feel safer.’’ 

“Oh, no, you wouldn’t, my dear ; 
you’d probably be in a fever,’’ laughed 
Uncle Horace. ‘ Polly’s ideas are seldom 
reassuring.’’ 

Polly herself needed no reassuring. She 
was quite confident that a day for won- 
derful things had arrived, and that she 
was the young person to perform them. 
There was not often such an opportunity 
as having Aunt Emily away for a whole 
day ; certainly there had not been since 
day before yesterday when Polly wrote in 
her new red and gold notebook : 


‘* Resolved, to be a remark-u-bul wom- 
an. Pauline Alice Mead.”’ 


That dignified name was really Polly- 
kin’s own, though no one had ever been 
induced to call her by it. She liked to 
write it, however, and felt that she was 
growing up to it very rapidly after that 
one entry in the notebook. 

“Be a good girl,’ Aunt Emily had 
said ; and that meant not going out of the 
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yard to play, helping to take care of 
Thaddy, and not troubling Bridget who 
had the week’s ironing to do. ‘ Such 
little things!’ said Polly, scornfully. 
** Anybody could do ’em, and not be one 
bit remark-u-bul ! ”’ 

But she knew what she meant to do, 
and it was not to be any small undertak- 
ing either. She had heard Aunt Emily 
say that the upper store-room must be 
cleaned and put in order as soon as she 
had time to attend to it, and wouldn’t 
auntie be pleased and surprised to find it 
all done without any trouble to herself ? 
Pollykin was very fond of pleasing others 
for her own glory; but then she did not 
recognize the motive any more than older 
people who do the same thing, and so 
planned out her program with great satis- 
faction. 

** Course house-cleaning is a pretty big 
thing, but that is only a little room, and I 
can climb upon a step-ladder and reach 
the very toppest part of it,’’ she mused. 
‘* Nobody ever said I mustn’t, so ’tisn’t 
wrong, and Bridget will be downstairs 
where she won’t bother.”’ 

‘* Ts there any little girl would be wipin’ 
me dishes for me the mornin’ ? ’’ inquired 
Bridget cajolingly as Polly passed through 
the kitchen. . 

“T’d like to, Bridget ’’ — Polly’s tone 
was sincerely regretful —‘‘ but I’ve got 
something real ’portant to do.’’ 

‘* Have ye, thin!’ said Bridget, suspi- 
ciously. ‘‘ Well, mind yees, the most 
’portant thing at all is to kape out of 
mischief.’’ 

After such a remark Polly’s head was 
held a trifle higher than before, and she 
marched off without any explanations. 
It was easy to find the step-ladder, and 
though it was not quite so easy to trans- 
port it up to the store-room, Polly xccom- 
plisbed it, and was ready to begin her 
work as sovn as she found that Bridget 
was safely occupied with her ironing. 
Dusters, soap and some water in auntie’s 
china wash-bowl — she did not like to go 
to the kitchen for any of her utensils — 
made what she considered a very bus- 
iness-like outfit, and when she had tied 
about her waist an apron so long that it 
nearly tripped her at every step, she 
mounted the ladder. 

‘*T can do it as well as anybody,’’ she 
assured herself as she began moving the 
jelly glasses, ‘‘and I can have a nice, 
quiet time ’thout nobody to ’sturb me.’’ 

But she had forgotten Thaddy, and 
that young gentleman was not one to 
tolerate being forgotten long at a time. 
His small feet ascended the stairs, right 
foot forward on every step, and his voice 
preceded him. 

‘Polly! Polly! I do waut some ones 
to play horse with me. Polly, where is 
you gone ?”’ 

‘“‘Oh, dear! He’ll bring Bridget if I 
don’t answer him,’’ muttered Polly. 
“Here I am, Thaddy. Hush, I[’m 
here !”’ 

Her guarded tones finally reached the 
little searcher, and after two or three ex- 
asperating calls of ‘‘ Where?’’ he pushed 
his way into the small room. 

‘*T want you to come and play hor — 
what you doin’, Polly?” 

‘“‘T’m cleaning house,’’ said Polly, des- 
perately. ‘‘I can’t play now ’cause I’m 
going to move all these jellies ’n things 
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and wash the shelves to s’prise Aunt 
Emily. You be a good boy, and run 
away for a little while, won’t you, 
Thaddy?”’ she urged, coaxingly. “I'll 
lend you my doll-buggy to draw your 
animals in, and by and by I’ll come and 
play with you.”’ 

But a more alluring prospect had sud- 
denly opened before Thaddy, and her offer 
lost all attractions. 

‘‘No; I’m goin’ to clean house and 
s’prise mamma too,’’ he declared, ‘‘ I’m 
goin’ to wash the floor ’n lots of things.’’ 

‘*No, no, Thaddy! You mustn’t; you 
ean’t do it!”’ 

‘Can, too,’’ said Thaddy, positively, 
and by way of proving his assertion he 
plunged his hands into the bowl of water 
and drew out the cloth with a splash. 

‘*Thaddy!”’ cried Polly, leaning toward 
him. 

Alas! She leaned too far, and the lad- 
der tilted. She clutched wildly at a shelf 
and upset half-a-dozen glasses, and the 
next moment child and ladder went down 
together amid a series of shrieks from 
Thaddy. When the noise brought Bridget 
to the rescue she found a small boy with a 
bumped head fairly streaming with jelly, 
while Polly, bruised and crying, lay on the 
floor in a pool of water, the ladder on top 
of her, and the broken china bowl and 
fragments of glass around her. 

Poor, frightened Bridget called on all the 
saints she knew ; but when she had sepa- 
rated the wreck, and found the human 
part of it had no bones broken, she cer- 
tainly did indulge in what Thaddy called 
‘‘a nawful hard scoldin’.’’ She inter- 
spersed it with warm water, dry clothing, 
arnica and sympathy, however, and grad- 
ually brought peace and order out of the 
confusion. But it was a very subdued 
and somewbat battered little Polly who 
lay upon the lounge when Aunt Emily 
came home, and furnished that good lady 
with a surprise not intended. 

“Ah, little girl, it is s0 easy to leave 
undone the small duties that are our own, 
and come to grief by attempting the great 
deeds that belong to somebody else!’’ said 
Aunt Emily, with a tender little laugh. 
‘Most of us get many a fall before we 
learn better.’’ 

And some way that ‘‘ we’’ was wonder- 
fully comforting as well as convincing. 
Polly opened her little red notebook, that 
evening, and looked long at the first 
entry. Then she wrote beneath it: 

‘* Resolved, to try being just a common, 
good girl first, and not be a remark-u-bul 
woman till I grow up. It’s convenienter 
for other folks.’’— Kate W,. HAMILTON, 
in Advance. 


Too Little and Too Big 


Today I asked my mamma if I could 


whittle, 
Yes, I did. 
“Oh, no, my little girlie,’ said she 
* you’re too little,” 
So she did. 
But Tom stepped so hard right on my 
toe, 


I cried, I did. 
She said, “Oh, you’re too big a girl to 
ery out so,”’ 
That’s what she did. 
Why can’t Iecry it I am little? 
Or, if ’'m big, why can’t I whittle? 
— School Record. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Third Quarter Lesson XIl 
SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1901. 
PROVERBS 23 : 29-35. 
REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S. N. 
TEMPERANCE LESSON 
1 Preliminary 


l. GOLDEN TEXT: Wine is a mocker, strong 
drink is raging; and whosoever is deceived 
thereby is not wise. — Prov. 20:1. 


5& HOME READINGS: Monday — Prov. 23: 
29-35. Tuesday — Amos 6: 1-7. Wednesday — 
Nab.1:1-10. Thursday — Prov. 1:10-238. Friday 
— Luke 21 : 25-36. Saturday — Rom. 13: 5-l4. Sun- 
day — 1 Cor. 8. 


il Introductory 


Wine’s seductive sorcery was known as 
well in Solomon’s day as ours. Indeed, 
no Biblical writer has surpassed the writers 
of the Proverbs in the portrayal of it. 
With the fidelity of an artist sketching 
from life this royal limner has thrown 
upon the canvas the mirth and the mad- 
ness of strong drink. ‘‘ Who hath woe?’”’ 
the writer asks. ‘‘ Who hath sorrow ?’’ 
Who carry about with them such a weight 
of woe that they can vent themselves only 
in despairing interjection? Whose lives are 
filled with quarrels with others and bitter 
self-accusations ? Who suffer from unnec- 
essary wounds and injuries? Whose eyes 
are bloodshot? And the writer answers 
his own questions. These wretched peo- 
ple are drunkards, who cannot leave wine 
alone until they can drink no longer, and 
who spur their appetites by spicing the in- 
toxicating cup. And then the moral is 
pointed — resist the beginnings ! Do not 
gaze upon the wine as it brims the cup! 
Look not upon its ruddy hue, its enticing 
sparkle. The eye inflames the desire. Be- 
ware, therefore! ‘* At the last it biteth 
like a serpent and stingeth like an adder.” 
Nor is this fatal appetite confined to its 
ewn limits. It excites the basest passions. 
It leads its victim to the haunts of sen- 
suality, and unlooses his tongue to utter 
** perverse things.’’ Further, the drunk- 
ard is exposed, in his unconsciousness, to 
serious personal peril. Robbed of his 
senses he is like one who makes his bed in 
the midst of the rolling deep, or falls 
asleep when clinging to the reeling mast. 
Blows fall upon him in his drunken 
brawls, but he does not feel them ; and, 
untaught by his sad experience, when he 
awakes he seeks again the fatal poison. 


ll Expository 


29. Who hath woe ?— * Whohath oh ? ”’ 
*“ Who are reduced to that state where they 
utter only interjecticns of pain and misery ? 
Who hath sorrow ? — The word rendered 
“sorrow ” 1s not found elsewhere, and is 
supposed to be also an interjection, the root 
idea being that of distress. Quite likely 
the stupe fied victims of drink in Solomon’s 
day were wont to use these words oh and 
abo. Who hath contentions ? — Drink 
oiten has the effect to make a man quarrel- 
some. There is a stage in drunkenness 
known as “fighting drunk,’ when the 
trenzied man rages like a wild beast, at- 
tacking friend and foe alike, utterly deat to 
all reason or persuasion. Many a wretched 
wife and child has been subjected to inde- 
scribable brutalities trom the hands of a 
busband or father crazed with drink. Who 
hath babbling ?— The Authorized Ver- 
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sion was fortunate in using this word “ bab- 
bling ;”’ for, while the eftect of drink in 
some cases is to sharpen wit and stimulate 
genius, its more common @4ffect is to roba 
man of all sense or coherency ot speech and 
to cause him to utter driveling folly. But 
the Revised Version preters, instead of 
“babbling,” the word ‘“ complaining,” 
meaning probably the sighs and self-accu- 
sations that follow a drunken revel. Who 
hath wounds without cause ? — injuries 
incurred, not in proper wartare, but in 
shametul quarrels or in accidents which 
would never have happened had the man 
been sober. It is wondertul how a man in 
drink will sometimes escape from serious 
peril — will sometimes sustain injuries that 
would have killed him outright had he pos- 
sessed his senses at the time; but, on the 
other hand, surgeons tell us that there is no 
class of mer who receive so many and such 
ugly wounds as the victims of drink. Who 
hath redness of eyes? — bloodshot eyes ; 
but the original means something more 
than ‘“‘ redness;”’ it means ‘ darkened,” 
or *‘ dimming,” reterring to the lack-lustre 
look ina drunkard’s eye, so different trom 
the sparkle ot health. 


30. They that tarry long at the wine — 
they who fill themselves tull, who drink till 
they can drink no longer; who stimulate 
and sate appetite. Go to seek mixed wine 
— those who, not content with wine pure 
and simple, aim to discover a wine so 
spiced, or mixed with aromatics, as to 
make it more palatable and therefore more 
seductive. ‘* Mixed drinks” nowadays are 
a truitful source of drunkenness. 


31. Look not. ..wine... red. — Look 
not, lest you crave it. Keep away from the 
enticement which the mere sight of it 
causes. Let not its blood-red juice seduce 
you to taste it. Giveth its color in the 
cup — “ giveth its eye,’”’ reterring either to 
its sparkle, or to the beadlike bubbles 
which rise to the surface when certain wines 
are poured out. When it moveth itself 
aright. — Says Plumptre: ‘ The English 
suggests the idea of a sparkling wine ; but 
the Hebrew word here and in the Song ot 
Solomon (7:9), where it is rendered, ‘ goeth 
down sweetly,’ describes rather the pel- 
lucid stream flowing pleasantly down the 
wine skin or jug into the goblet or throat.” 


If there were no temperate drinking there 
would be none that is intemperate. Men do not 
begin by what is usually called immoderate in- 
dulgence, but by that which they regard as mod- 
erate. Gradually and insensibly their draugbts 
are increased until the functions of life are per- 
manently disturbed, the system becomes in- 
flamed, and there is that morbid appetite which 
will bardly brook restraint, and indulgence of 
which is sottish intemperance. Let it be re- 
membered, then, that what is usually styled 
temperate drinking stands as the condition 
precedent to that which is intemperate. Dis 
continue one and the other becomes impossible. 
And what is the cause of moderate drinking? 
Is it the force of natural appetite? Rarely. 
Nine-tenths if not ninety-nine hundredths of 
those who use alcoholic stimulants do it, ia the 
first instance, and often for a long time, not 
from appetite, but from deference to custom or 
fashion. They “look” on the wine (Bishop 
Potter). 


32. At the last — not “ at the first ;’’ the 
tempting bait conceals the hook until the 
poor victim is canght. Biteth like a ser- 
pent — unexpected, venomous, fatal. The 
figure is a vivid one, but not too vivid for 
truth. Stingeth like an adder — “ sup- 
posed to be the Cerastes or horned serpent” 
(Plumptre). 


At the first it excites mirth and song; at the 
last it produces sorrow and curses; it breaks 
down the strongest frame, and sends weakness 
into the limbs and trembling into the flesh. At 
the first there may be health enough to resist 
the pernicious tendency of intoxication, so that 
with all the pleasures there are few of the pains 
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of indulgence; at the last they become victims 
of manifold, inveterate, loathsome, and 
distressing diseases. In the beginning they 
count themselves of all men most happy ; 
in the end they confess themselves of all 
men most miserable. In the beginning 
we have a company of tine young gentle- 
men; in the end we have a group of dilap- 
idated and vulgar old sots. At the first it is the 
wine of pleasant fellowship ; at the last it is the 
“wine of the wrath of Almighty God, poured 
out without mixture.’’ At the first it is the 
agreeable excitement of an evening ; at the last 
it is the long-drawn agony of an endless perdi- 
tion. At the first it is the grateful stimulus of 
an hour; at the last it is ** the worm that never 
dies, and the fire that never shall be quenched ” 
(Trask). 

33. Thine eyes shall behold strange 
women, — * Wine is oil to the fire of lust.” 
It inflames the basest passions. The bar 
leads to the brothel. Some commentators, 
and also the Revised Version, render the 
verse differ ntly —‘“‘ strange things” in- 
stead of “‘ strange women;” but there is 
sufficient reason to adhere to the present 
translation ; and were it ruled out, it would 
rob the picture of one its most truthful fea- 
tures. Heartshall utter perverse things 
(R. V., ** troward things ’’) — unreasonable, 
extravagant, untruthtul utterances. 


What a misleading maxim is that of the 
Romans — In vino veritas! While it is a fact 
that the intoxicated man will blab many things 
which were best kept concealed, there is noth- 
ing which deteriorates truthfulness so rapidly 
as alcohol. The drinker becomes crafty, deceit- 
ful and untrustworthy. The miserable brain is 
haunted with chimeras, the imperious appetite 
suggests all kinds of subterfuges and evasions, 
the very “ heart speaks frauds.” Yes, nothing 
could be more accurate than this: the effect of 
drink is not so much to make the lips lie, as to 
make the inner man essentially insincere and 
deceptive (Horton). 


34. As he that lieth down — finds a bed, 
goes tosleep. In the midstof the sea— 
either literally or figuratively. Sostupetying 
is drink that its victim will lie down any- 
where, even on the treacherous billow ; or 
it may refer to the drunkard’s swimming 
head and uneasy dreams. Lieth upon the 
top of a mast.— The mast head, or even 
the top, would be a perilous place for a man 
inclined to drowsiness. Insensibility to 
imminent danger is the teaching of both 
figures. 


35. They have stricken me...I was 
not sick (R. V., “ hurt’’) — the maudlin 
talk of a drunkard, discovering marks of 
violence upon himself which hé attributes 
to others, and wonders how he could have 
1eceived them without feeling the “* hurt.” 
They have beaten me... felt it not — 
wounds unconsciously received. ‘ Footpads 
have attacked him, he would have us be- 
lieve, and this is the explanation of his be- 
grimed and blood-stained face, his torn 
clothes and his empty pockets ” (Horton). 
When shall I awake ? — The swimming 
sensation in his head reminds him that he 
is not yet himselt. I will seek it yet again. 
— As though he said: ‘‘ True, I am pretty 
well battered up, but I didn’t know it at 


Disfigured Skin 


Wasted muscles and decaying bones, 

What havoc! 

Scrofula, let alone, is capable of all that, 
and more. 

It is commonly marked by bunches in 
the neck, inflammations in the eyes, dys- 
pepsia, catarrh, and general debility. 

It is always radically and permanently 
cured by 


, e 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Which expels all humors, cures all erup- 
tions, and builds up the whole system, 
whether young or old. 

Hood's Pills cure liver ills: the non-irritating and 
only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsapari. a. 
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the time, and I’m all right now; so here 
goes for another spree.’”” The drink-habit 
dulls the conscience, hardens the heart, and 
robs the poor victim of all sense of shame 
and honor. 


IV Illustrative 


1. But with all that has been gained, 
every one knows that this curse o! strong 
drink has not yet come to its Waterloo, 
scarce to its Gettysburg. Not yet can we 
give over anxiety tor our sons and watch- 
fulness as to the young men who meet our 
daughters. The curse still hangs about our 
polities, disgraces the nation’s capitol and 
demoralizes its army, subverts justice, crip- 
ples enterprise, bewitches youth, and itself 
neither fears God nor regards man (Monday 
Club Sermons). 


2. There is no sin which doth so deface 
Giod’s image as drunkenness ; it disguiseth 
a person, and doth even unman him. 
Drunkenness makes him have the throat of 
a fish, the belly ot a swine, and the head of 
an ass. Drunkenness is the shame ot na- 
ture, the extinguisher of reason, the ship- 
wreck of chastity, and the murderer ot con- 
science. The cup kills more than the 
cannon ; it causes dropsies, catarrhs, apo- 
plexies ; it fills the eye with fire, and the 
legs with water, and turns the body intoa 
hospital (T. Watson). 

3. This vivid and forcible picture of the 
miserable sufferings, the contemptible vices 
and the helpless bondage which result from 
intoxicating drinks, is all the more impress- 
ive because there is no attempt made to ep- 
torce total abstinence as a principle. If, 
however, it is duly considered and under- 
stood, itis very likely to produce total ab- 
stineuce as a practice, just as the object 
lesson of the drunken helot led every Spar- 
tan youth to turn with unspeakable loath- 
ing from the embruting vice. Modest 
minds, observing how the mighty are 
tallen, how this one curse has ruined the 
strongest, the best, and the most attractive 
of their tellow-creutures, insidiously lead- 
ing them on, mocking them, and luring 
them into dangerous and _ poisonous 
marshes, will be inclined to say, as Daniel 
did, *‘ I will abstain; I may be sate, or I 
may not; if Iam sate, all I gain is a 
certain amount of animal pleasure ; if [am 
not, what I lose is health, honor, wealth, 
even lite itself — not the body only, but the 
soul too.” The gain trom the use of these 
things is very measurable and insignifi- 
cant ; the loss from their abuse is imm eas- 
urable, and the passage from use to abuse 
escapes at once our observation and control 
(Horton). 





Epworth League Mission Study 
Class 


Sept. 29 is the day set for the inauguratiou of 
the new missionary work in the Epworth 
League. At that time it is hoped that every 
League in Methodism will fall into line witha 
Missionary Committee, a Missionary Library, 
and a Mission Study Class. 

Scores of Epworth Leagues last year tested 
the Mission Study Class idea and found it to be 
one of the most pleasant, interesting and profit- 
able features of Epworth League work. The 
central office is daily receiving glowing reports 
from those classes. Question blanks were re- 
cently sent out to the leaders asking whether or 
not their class would probably wish to take up 
the study again next year, and the answer came 
back: ‘Probably? Undoubtedly.” Of one 
hundred or more reports received in answer to 
this inauiry we have yet to learn of a single 
class that is not planning enthusiastically fora 
renewal of their Mission Study work next year. 

Last year the General Missionary Committee 
of the League was able to present but one 
course, which was a study of China, using fora 
text-book, “ Dawn on the Hills of T’ang.”’ For 
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the coming year there are two courses offered 
from which the classes may choose: 

1. The course of study ou China which proved 
so popular last year, the text-book for which 
may be had of Jennings & Pye, 57 Washington 
Street, Chicago, in cloth binding 50 cents, or 
paper binding 35 cents, postpaid. Supplemen- 
tary to this text-book there has been prepared a 
pamphiet of “Study Outlines” for use in class 
work, which can be had of Jennings & Pye for 
five cents. In addition to these plans, Mr. 8. 
Earl Taylor has arranged to give personal su- 
pervison to the work of each study class and 
will furnish to the leaders, each week, free of 
charge, special assistance and helps for teach- 
ing each lesson. Letters from missionaries on 
the field, samples of Chinese printing and other 
special items furnished by Mr. Taylor, will add 
greatly to the interest of the studies. 

2 “The Evangelization of the World in this 
Generation,” by Mr. John R. Mott, one of the 
most masterly missionary bocks of recent 
years, will be the text-book for the new course 
of study. This book is also published by Jen- 
nings & Pye, in cloth binding for $l, and in 
paper binding 35 cents. Helps similar to those 
mentioned above will be furnished to classes 
using this course. In order to secure these 
helps, it is necessary that each leader commu- 
nicate as promptly as possible with Mr. Taylor, 
at 57 Washington St., Chicago. Each Epworth 
League may have its cuoice of the above 
courses. 

The leaders of the Epworth League meetings 
of Sept. 29 will be especially interested in Mr. 
Mott’s book, as it is in direct line with the topic 
of that evening, “The Growth of the King- 
dom.” Mr. Mott not 6nly sbows the marvelous 
progress of the kingdom of God during the past 
century, but presents a most conclusive argu- 
ment and appeal for the evangelization ot the 
world inthis generation. If possible, a dozen of 
these books should be ordered, and at the close 
of the meeting placed on sale to those who de- 
sireto join the new study class, and certainly 
one copy of the book should be at the meeting 
as a sample The climax of the meeting of 
Sept. 29 should be organization of a Mission 
Study Class. The General Missionary Com- 
mittee of the Epworth League holds itself in 
readiness at all times to correspond with indi- 
vidual classes and furnish any special helps or 
suggestions that may be within their power. 
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Cradled on the Rocks 


My observation is that most of the men who 
have pushed their way to the front in com- 
merce, art, science, letters, statesmanship — 
yes, and in spiritual power also —have been 
cradled on the rocks. Many of them were 
nursed on the breast of poverty. Young Benny 
Franklin, munching his roll of bread through 
the streets of Philadelphia, with a few coins in 
his pocket, stands to this day as about the best 
representative of the start which America’s 
foremost men have been compelled to make. 
A judge in one of New York's courts told me 
tbat on his first day in this city he hammered 
down paving stones in the streets to earn money 
enough to pay the captain of the sloop who 
brought him hither from Rhode Island; and Sir 
Thomas Lipton is rather proud of the recollec- 
tion that in his boyhood he was obliged to 
borrow the permies to pay the postage on a 
letter to his parents. — THEODORE L. CUYLER, 
in Christian Endeavor World. 


‘*Q Lamb of God, I Come ”’ 


Jobn B. Gough, the late great temperance 
orator, during a service of song in a Christian 
Church, was asked by aman in the pew with 
him what was to be sung, as the announcement 
had not beeu heard. The questioner was most 
repulsive in appearance because of a nervous 
disease that disfigured his face and form. 
When the siuging began, Gough was driven 
almost to a frenzy by the harsh and discordant 
tones of the singer by his side. But when the 
wretched creature sang : 

‘* Just as lam, poor, wretched, blind, 

O Lamb of God, I come, I come!”’ 
he lifted his sightless eyes to heaven and sang 
with his soul. The great orator, in his impas- 
sioned and inimitable way, said: “I have heard 
the finest strains of orchestra, choir and soloist 
this world can produce, but I never heard music 
until I beard that blind man sing, 


‘O Lamb of God, 1 come, I come!’ "’ 





— Preaching and prayer are good for those 
who can attend upon them, but they will never 
by themselves convince the worid. It is action 
and example, a life fully lived out, that has 
power over mankind.— William H. Fremantle. 











MELLIN’S 
FOOD 








Many babies take large 


quantities of 


little nourishment. 


food but get 
It is 


what is digested, not what 
is eaten, that nourishes. 
Mellin’s Food with fresh 
milk is like mother’s milk, 
is all digestible and nour- 


ishing. 


Mellin’s Food is 


really “something to eat.” 


OUR BOOK, “THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” SENT FREE. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 





By Rev. H.S. Hoffman, 
Price, $1.25. 
‘** Whence and whither?” are two ques- 
tions constantly asked concerning the hu- 
man soul. While no man has been able to 
answer definitely either one, those who are 
enlightened by Revelation are often able to 
philosophize about human destiny so intel- 
ligently that those who listen to their pub- 
lic utterances or read them in print are 
greatly encouraged in hope. After all is 
said that can be said upon the subject, it is 
a question of hope and not a matter of evi- 
dence. ‘* Hope ever springs eternal in the 
human breast,” and he who nourishes hope 
infuses new strength into the human heart. 
Hope rests upon faith, and faith in turn is 
supported by a toundation of reasons and 
probabilities. With these prefatory re- 
marks we may say that, with the aid of 
spiritual illumination’ and out of a deep 
bereavement, Dr. Hoffman has written a 
book that will prove a source of comfort to 
all whose questionings about providential 
dealings and the future life have caused 
hope ard courage to waver. It accepts 
certain statements of Revelation as tacts 
without attempting to prove them, and 
adds much that can be deduced from phi- 
losophy and psychology. Following is an 
outline of the contents: ‘* Immortality — 
Its Value and Importance ;” ‘“ A Univer- 
sal and Instinctive Beliet ;’’ ‘‘ A Persistent 


alge Beyond the Grave. 
.D. The Union Press : Philadelphia. 


Desire ;”’ **‘ Demanded by Arrested Devel- 
opment ;” ‘ Necessitated by God’s Na- 
ture ;”’ ‘“* A Result ot Man’s Dual Nature of 


Body and Spirit;” “* The Teaching of God’s 
Special Revelation ;’’ “‘ The Conscious Ex- 
istence of the Soul between Death and the 
Resurrection ;’’ ‘‘ Heavenly Recognition ; ”’ 
‘““The Resurrection Body;’ ‘“* Heavenly 
Sympathy — Do the Glorified Saints have 
any Cognizance of Our Earthly Life?” 
** Children in Heaven ;”’ “* What and Where 
is Heaven?” ‘No Night in Heaven.” 

The Many-Sided Paul. 


Minister of the Presbyterian Church, Cranford, N. J 
The Westminster Press : Philadelphia. Price, 75 cents. 


In this interesting little volume the char- 
acter of Paul is discussed, analyzed, and 
illustrated in about the same way that a 
modern character would be treated. The 
many sides are clearly presented, and a 
careful reading of the book will not only 
explain much of Acts and the Pauline 
episties, but will furnish a system by which 
all characters may be measured. Preach- 
ers who wish to perfect themselves in the 
artot preaching sermons based on Bible 
characters should own this book. It is a 
new departure, and will undoubtedly be of 
great help to Bible students generally. 


By George Francis Gueee, 


Science and Christianity. By F. Bettex. Trans- 
lated from the German. Jennings & Pye: Cincinnati. 
Price, $1.50. 

Alihough the warfare between science 
and revelation is not so fierce as it was a 
few years ago, this book will be of service 
in confirming the understanding ‘and faith 
of some who may not be well grounded 
in such matters. Says the author: “‘ I wish 
to make clear to my readers how little real 
science is hidden behind the fine phrases 
and sounding words of the infidel, and 
how little he himself understands of the 
material creation which he affirms to be 
the only one. Finally, I wish to show them 
that the Christian and Biblical conception 
ot the universe is more logical, more har- 
monious, more in accordance with facts, 
therefore more scientific, than all philoso- 
phies, all systems, materialistic and athe- 
istic. I grant to every one the liberty of 
opinion which I claim for myself, only 
begging my readers to examine and reflect 
upon my words, drawing such conclusions 
as they may think right.”” The book is 
divided into five general divisions: ‘‘ Prog- 
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Modern Science,” 
Science,”  ‘* Science,”’ 


ress,” * Evolution and 
“Christians and 
*Materialism.’’ 
How They Succeeded: Life Stories of Successful 
Men Told by Themselves. By Orison Swett Marden. 


Illustrated from photographs. Lothrop Publishing 
Co.: Boston. Price, $1.00. 


Dr. Marden in this book has set down 
the story of successful men and women 
told by themselves, either in a series of in- 
terviews or by semi-autobiographical 
sketches. The interviews were secured at 
much labor and expense for Dr. Marden’s 
Mmaguzine, Success, and many of them were 
the only interviews thus accorded. Com- 
bined as they have been in this very pre- 
sentable book, they make a most enter- 
taining and inspiring series of life-stories, 
tull of incentive to ambitious youth and of 
interest to older persons. The life-stories 
here told are those of Marshall Field, Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, Helen Gould, Philip D. 
Armour, Mary FE. Proctor, President Schur- 
man, of Cornell University, John Wana- 
maker, Darius Ogden Mills, Madame Nor- 
dica, William Dean Howells, John D. 
Rockefeller, Julia Ward Howe, Thomas A. 
Edison, Gen. Lew Wallace, Andrew Car- 
negie, John B. Herreshoff, Amelia E. Barr, 
Theodore Thomas, John Burroughs, F. H. 
Vreeland, and James Whitcomb Riley. A 
very commendable feature of the book is 
that the author brings out clearly the ele- 
ments of character which insure true suc- 
cess, and in each instance they are shown 
to be essentially Christian. 

The House of Romanee. By Agnes and Egerton 


os Frederick A. Stokes Co.: New York. Price, 


A collection of eleven love stories of the 
purely entertaining type classified under 
the general headings of ‘‘ Clank of Steel,’ 


** Silhuuettes,”’ “ Temptations,”’ and 
** Rococo,”’ 
a hways and Byways of Music. By Hugh A. 


rke, Mus, Doc., University of Fonncyivestne Sil- 
He Burdett & Co. : 
Price, 75 cents. 


This book, a companion volume to “* Mu- 
sic and the Comrade Arts,” is a series of 
six essays on the history of music as an art, 
with its development along that line trom 
the days of myths down to the present 
composers. Inno sense is the book bio- 
graphical, but it deals with the trend, the 
motif, of the musical art. Itis full of oig- 
inal ideas, and possesses great charm of 
manner, besides being the work of a man 
thoroughly versed in the lore of his art. 


New York, Boston and Chicago. 





Magazines 





——‘* The Future of Political Parties ” is a 
paper of present interest in the Atlantic 
Monthly tor September. Charles A. Conant 
is the author. The paper on “‘ The Southern 
People during Reconstruction,” by Thomas 
Nelson Page, gives an insight into their 
characteristics that helps one in under- 
standing the questions of the present day 
that are constantly arising in the South. 
** Beauty ”’ is a philosophical discussion of 
that subject by W. J. Stillman. Lyman P. 
Powell describes ‘‘Ten Years of University 
Extension.” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston.) 


——*‘*The Southern Problem,” by George 
A. Thacher, in the September Forum, isa 
hopeful discussion of the future of the 
Negro. Benj. Taylor writes on ‘*‘Commer- 
cial Position of the British Empire.’ 
* England, Portugal, and the South African 
Republics,” is the title of a reproachtul 
paper by Lieut.-Gen. Den Beer Poortugael, 
in which the author thinks that the war 
** might have been avoided by more ability 
and greater knowledge of the conditions 
of the case, but also that it ought to have 
been avoided.’”’ Other topics of inter- 
national interest are: ‘‘Can Cubans Govy- 
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ern Cuba?” by Edmond Wood, and “ Fin- 
land’s Plight,’ by Eugene Limedorter. 
(Forum Publishing Co.: New York.) 


—Ho Yow, Imperial Chinese Consu! 
General, has a lengthy article in the Nort/ 
American Review tor September on 
“Chinese Exclusion: A _ Benefit or a 
Harm?” in which he argues in favor of the 
unrestricted admission of all classes ot 
Chinese to the United States for the reason 
that such action would be highly beneficial! 
to both nations. This article is extremely 
timely now in view of the near approach of 
the expiration of the Chinese exclusion act 
and the agitation in favor of not re-enacting 
it. Other articles ot special interest are: 
“ The Political Situation in England,” Prot. 
Goldwin Smith; “ Russia and Popular 
Education,” His Excellency Constantin 
Pobiedonostseft, procurator of the Holy 
Synod of Russia; ‘‘The Phantom Fortress 
ot Christian Science,” Dr. J. M. Buckley ; 
“*Retorms in Woman’s Dress,’’ Princess 
Ysenburg. (North American Review: 
New York.) 


—‘*A Day in Tenerifte,”’ by Mary 
Cholmondeley, is the leading article in the 
September Chautauquan. It is a clever 
sketch of life on one of the Canary Islands. 
“ The Beatification of a Saint,” by.Charles 
Burr Todd, is a description of the Roman 
Catholic ceremony of canonizing a saint. 
The other papers are of the usual high grade 
sustained by this publication. Among 
them may be mentioned: “‘ Indian Basketry 
in House Decoration,’ George Wharton 
James; “A Pestalozzian Pilgrimage,” by 
Louise Patteson; ‘The Hearing Ear and 
the Seeing Eye,’ N. Hudson Moore; 
‘““Mammy’s Love-Story,” by Julia B. 
Tenney. ( The Chautauquan: Cleveland, O.) 


—* The Limitation of Personal Liberty,” 
by Rev. Sylvester F. Scovel, LL. D., of 
Wooster, 0., ex-president of the University 
of Wooster, is the opening article in the 
Homiletic Review for September. It is 
tollowed by “‘ The Deification of ‘ One of the 
Roughs’,’” by Rev. William V. Kelley, L. H. 
D., editor of the Methodist Review, and then 
comes * A Glimpse of My Sacred Creed,” 


by Joseph Cook, LL. D., which is of special 





KNOWLEDGE OF FOOD 


Proper Selection of Great Importance 
in Summer 


The feeding of intants is a very serious 
proposition, as all mothers know. Food 
must be used that will easily digest, or the 
undigested parts will be thrown into the 
intestines and cause sickness. 

It is important to know that a food can be 
obtained that is always safe ; that is, Grape- 
Nuts. 

A mother writes: ‘My baby took the 
first premium at a baby show on the 8th 
inst., and is in every way a prize baby. I 
have ted him on Grape-Nuts since he was 
five months old. I also use your Postum 
Food Coffee tor myself.”” Mrs. L. F. Fish- 
back, Alvin, Tex. 

Grape-Nuts food is not made solely for a 
baby tood by any means, but is manufac- 
tured for all human beings who have trifling 
or serious difficulties in the stomach and 
bowels. 

One especial point «f value is that the 
food is predigested in the process of manu- 
facture, not by any drugs or chemicals 
whatsoever, but simply by the action of 
heat, moisture, and time, which permits 
the diastase to grow and change the starch 
into grape sugar. This presents food to the 
system ready for immediate assimilation. 

Its especial value as a food, beyond the 
fact that it is easily digested, is that it sup- 
plies the needed elements to quickly re- 
build the cells in the brain and nerve 
centres throughout the body. 
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interest to New England readers. Dr. 
Burrell gives valuable suggestions in his 
paper “‘On Choosing a Minister,” in which 
he tells ‘‘ how not to do it,” and *‘ how to do 
it.’ ‘* Had Moses a Scolding Wife?” is the 
rather striking subject discussed by Rev. 
Hugh Rose Rae, of England. (Funk & 
Wagnalls Co.: New York.) 


—— Much is being written about China. 
{It is a profitable theme. Those who are 
‘“‘reading up” along this line will be in- 
terested in ‘* The Bases of Chinese Society,”’ 
by F. W. Williams, of Yale, which appears 
in the International Monthly tor September. 
He touches a fundamental principle when 
he says: ‘“ By extending the simple con- 
cept of filial piety to its utmost limits, the 
individual is trained from infancy to the 
grave to a habit of obedience and to an 
acknowledgment of his superiors in every 
rank of life, which make for order and sta- 
bility.”” ‘‘ Diplomatic Lite in Pekin,” by 
Elizabeth von Heyking, gives a very good 
idea ot how the government representa- 
tives attend to their duties at the Chinese 
capital. Other papersare: ‘ The Historic 
Place of Mr. Meredith and Mr. Hardy,” 
Edmund Gosse; “Joseph Le Conte,” 
Josiah Royce; “ Artand Artists,” John La 
Farge; *‘ The Laughter of Savages,’”’ James 
Sully; “ Popular’ Drama in Brittany,” 
Anatole Le Braz; “ English Painting and 
French,’”’ Kenyon Cox. (The International 
Monthly: Burlington, Vt.) 

—-In the World’s Work for September 
there is one article in particular that is 
highly illustrative ot the industrial strength 
of the United States in foreign countries. 
It is entitled, “ Building an American 
Bridge in Burmah,” and is by J. C. Turk, 
engineer in charge of construction tor the 
Pennsylvania Steel Company. The article 
is finely illustrated, and gives a clear 
understanding ot the great achievement of 
erecting a steel bridge 2,260 teet long and 
820 high across the Gokteik Gorge in Upper 
Burmah. William H. Hunt, secretary of 
Porto Rico and president of the executive 
council, writes on “The Results of Civil 
Government in. Porto Rico.” E. J. Ed- 
wards describes the process of * Financing 
Trusts,” and uses the formation of the Steel 
Trust as an illustration. Lillie Hamilton 
French gives a most interesting description 
ot the parole system for ‘‘ Saving Boys from 
Crime,” in operation in New York city. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.: New York.) 


— The studies of ‘“‘ British Genius,” by 
Havelock Ellis, which have been running 
in the Popular Science Monthly tor some 
time, came to a close in the September 
number with thesummary and conclusions. 
The author finds that “‘ the upper and upper 
middle classes have been peculiarly rich in 
genius, that the country and small towns 
have chiefly yielded notable men, and that 
ot all professions the clergy have produced 
by tar the greatest number of distinguished 
children.” Prof. W. A. Herdman describes 
“The Greatest Biological Station in the 
World,” and Prof. C. B. Davenport gives a 
paper on “ The Statistical Study of Biolog. 
ical Problems.” There is also a valuable 
article on ‘“* The Combating of Tubercu- 
losis,”” by Prof. Robert Koch, and one on 
the *“‘ Discovery of the Law of Gravita- 
tion,” by Prot. John T. Duffield. (The 
Science Press: New York.) 





J. Stewart Norwell, M. D., Edinburgh, 
Scotland, says of antikamnia tablets: 
“They are a specific for every kind of 
headache, acting with wondertul rapidity. 
The dosage is small —two tablets, five 
grains each. They can safely be putin the 
hands of patients for use without personal 
supervision. Your druggist will supply 
you. 
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Literary Notes 





— Over one-quarter of a million copies 
ot ‘‘ The Crisis”? have been sold since its 
publication on May 25. 


— John Oliver Hobbes has been elected 
a member ot the Council of the Authors’ 
Society. She is the fifth woman to be thus 
honored. 


— Some one has aptly said of Mr. 
Nixon Waterman’s ‘‘A Book of Verses,’’ 
published by Forbes & Company, that it 
has “the flavor of Uncle Sam’s private 
orchard.”’ 


— “The Life of James Madison,” by 
Gaillard Hunt, will be the first volume to 
appear in Doubleday, Page & Co.’s “* Bio- 
graphical History of the United States,” in 
which the political, social, and economic 
history of this country’s development will 
be related through the lives otf eminent 
Americans. 


—— Biographies of Lowell and of Long- 
fellow are about to appear. The first, by 
Horace E. Scudder, for a number of years 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly and a close 
friend of Lowell, will print many of the 
poet-statesman’s letters and writings never 
before collected and will reveal much of the 
intimate personal and home life of the au- 
thor. The biography will issue in two vol- 
umes in October from the house of Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Company. The Longtellow 
lite is by Prot. George R. Carpenter, of 
Columbia, and will appear as one of the 
Beacon Biographies published by Small, 
Maynard & Company. 

— D. C. Heath & Co. are just about to 
issue *“*‘ Bardos Cubanos,” a collection of 
the best poems of the foremost poets of 
Cuba. These poems rival those of Spain in 
beauty, and reflect the spirit of Cuban pa- 
triotism. 


— A new book by the late Eugene Field 
will soon be published by the New Amster- 
dam Book Co. It is a children’s story, and 
-is to be presented for the first time in book 
form. Will M. Clemens, a fellow journalist 
and friend of Field, has written an appre- 
ciation of the poet’s child-love as an intro- 
duction to the volume. 


— Just before Dr. Parkhurst left for his 
summer outing among the Alps and the 
Pyrenees, he lett with the Fleming H. 
Revell Company the manuscript of a new 
book, which will be out in a short time. 
“The Sunny Side of Christianity ” is in 
Dr. Parkhurst’s best vein, with all his 
vivid, picturesque style, and the peculiar 
sweetness of spirit that makes the Madison 
Square pastor’s writings so attractive and 
helpful. 


-—— All those who are interested in art 
education in schools will be glad to know 
that the issue of the Riverside Art Series, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., will 
be continued during the current school 
year. The first volume which will appear 
about Oct. 1, will contain sixteen represent- 
ative pictures of Landseer, including “* Dig- 
nity and Impudence,” ‘‘ The Shepherd’s 
Chief Mourner,” ‘Suspense,’ ‘“ Shoeing 
the Bay Mare,” “ War,’ ‘* Peace,” etc. 
These pictures will be pleasantly inter- 
preted by the editor, Miss Estelle M. Hurll, 
who will also supply introductory matter 
ot special value to teachers. The other vol- 
umes to follow through the school year will 
be devoted to Correggio, Tuscan Sculpture, 
and Van Dyck. 


— ‘* The Principles ot Sanitary Science 
and the Public Health, with special refer- 
ence to the Causation and Prevention ot In- 
fectious Diseases,”’ is the title of a book to be 
published immediately by the Macmillan 
Company. Its author is William T. Sedg- 
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wick, Ph. D., professor of biology and lec- 
turer on public health and sanitation in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


—-‘ Photography as a Fine Art,” by 
Charles H. Caffin, shortly to be published 
by Doubleday, Page «& Co., is a book deal- 
ing with the practical achievement and 
possibilities of the camera. The illustra- 
tions, of which there are over a hundred 
beautifully reproduced, give a good repre- 
sentation of the best work of the greatest 
American photographers. 


— Missionary reading circles are con- 
stantly on the lovkoat tor good selections. 
Miss Belle M. Brain has met this want in a 
little book just published by the Revells, 
** Missionary Readings for Missionary Pro- 
grame.” Itisa collection ot extracts trom 
such books as Paton’s Autobiography, 
Chamberlain’s “In the Tiger Jungle,” 
Peery’s “ Gist of Japan,” Gale’s ‘**‘ Korean 
Sketches,” and many other books, adapted 
tor entertainment as well as instruction. 


—— The “‘ Handbook of the Trees of New 
England,” by Lorin L, Dame and Henry 
Brooks, published by Ginn & Company, 
gives a complete description, with full-page 
illustrations, of our native New England 
trees. The book is designed for the use ot 
general botanists, specialists interested in 
the distribution of trees, and students in 
high schools and colleges. 


— “ King Midas ”’ is the title of a novel 
by Upton Sinclair, which Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company will publish in October. . It 
is an American story, the scene being laid 
first in a suburban town near New York, 
and later in the Adirondacks. 


—— Few books are destined to a better 
popularity than those which teach the nice 
distinctions in the use of English, written 
or spoken. Following the work of such 
well-known authorities as Trench, Moon, 
White, Hal, and others, Mr. Joseph Fitz- 
gerald is having a book both scholarly and 
comprehensible published by A. C. McClurg 
& Co., under the title, “ Word and Phrase : 
True and False Use in English.”’ 











CHURCH 
and CHAPEL 
ORGANS 


New illustrated catalogue free on ap- 
plication. 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 


180 Tremont St., Boston 


Pactories, Brattleboro, Vt. 
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A PRESIDING ELDER OUTSIDE 
HIS DISTRICT 


REV. WILLARD T. PERRIN, PH. D. 


ENTONIA Park, near Toronto, the 
hospitable summer home of Mr. 
W. E. H. Massey, has been 


(uur Vacation Headquarters. 


My hope was to reduze my avoirdupois to 
the best working basis, but with rich milk 
and cream from a herd of Jerseys, Ayr- 
shires, and Guernseys, broiled chicken 
and roast duck from the poultry plant, 
speckled trout from the ponds, and vege- 
tables in great variety from the luxuriant 
garden, you may imagine what a tussle [ 
have had! Ruth and Vincent, however, 
have helped me. Their pleas to inspect 


‘the barns and see the cattle, to play golf 


and tennis, to go fishing and in bathing, 
to go barefoot, and to do various other 
athletic things, have been irresistible ; 
while Madeline and Dorothy, the younger 
sisters, and Denton, the baby, who great- 
ly liked to be danced to the tune of 
‘‘teedly-tum,’’ assisted the presiding elder 
in ridding himself of unwholesome dig- 
nity and flesh. 

The delightful Christian atmosphere of 
the home, promoted by daily . family 
prayer and by a Sabbath afternoon Bible 
class in the spacious parlor, to which the 
employees of the farm and their families 
gladly came, the opportunity to lead this 
Bible class, and to preach in the village 
Methodist church, contributed to spiritual 
health. One beautiful Sunday afternoon 
at the session of the Bible class, in the 
midst of those who loved him, Denton 
Massey was dedicated to the Lord in holy 
baptism. May the Spirit of the Lord 
ever rest upon him ! 

Mr. Massey's great interest in dairy 
matters prompted him to become one of 
the chief promoters of the ‘ City Dairy ’’ 
in Toronto. This plant is unique. The 
building is an attractive and even impos- 
ing structure of brick in the heart of the 
city. It is scientifically and thoroughly 
equipped to furnish clean and pure milk 
for the masses. The system includes a 
veterinarian who inspects the cows of the 
farmers, a herdsman who assists these 
farmers in securing sanitary conditions, 
an expert inspector who examines every 
ean of milk,and a doctor(who is both 
chemist and bacteriologist) who analyzes 
the milk from each farm. Into the great 
milk-room air is fanned through cheese- 
cloth, and no visitors are admitted. The 
milk is poured through strainers into 
vats, and run through clarifying ma- 
chines, which eliminate an astonishing 
amount of slimy dirt. Then, after cool- 
ing, it is bottled by white-robed attend- 
ants. A long gallery allows spectators to 
witness through glass windows the inter- 
esting procedure. And this clean pure 
milk is delivered in Toronto homes for 
five cents a quart! Would that enter- 
prising Boston had something equally 
hygienic and philanthropic in connection 
with its general milk supply ! 

One day was devoted to a trip to 
Guelph. The occasion was the laying of 
the corner-stone, by Mr. Massey, of the 


New Massey Hall and Library, 


costing $40,000, the gift of the Massey es- 
tate to the Ontario Agricultural College. 
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An inspection of the grounds and meth- 
ods, through the courtesy of Dr. Mills, 
the president, showed the Province to be 
in the front rank in scientific investiga- 
tion and in practical helpfulness to the 
farmers. One feature, novel to me, was a 
machine to pump food into the crops of 
fattening fowls. A tube is inserted down 
the throat into the crop of the bird, and 
the pump is worked by the foot. I was 
ready to enter my protest in behalf of the 
society witha long name and of all that 
is humane, when I was told that the 
birds rather enjoyed it, and that after 
awhile the miserable, lazy things would 
not feed in any other way ! 

A special parlor car accommodated the 
visitors from Toronto. Prof. Goldwin 
Smith, who the day before celebrated his 
seventy-eighth birthday, seemed to be in 
excellent health and delivered a much- 
appreciated address at the corner-stone 
ceremonies. In spite of the present en- 
thusiasm throughout the Dominion of 
Canada for the empire, Prof. Smith holds 
the unshaken conviction that the annex- 
ation of Canada to the United States is 
inevitable. Rev. Dr. Sutherland, mis- 
sionary secretary of Canadian Method- 
ism, was also a passenger and _ elo- 
quent speaker. The missionary debt has 
reached rather serious proportions, but 
after our Canadian brethren have paid 
their splendid Twentieth Century Thank 
Offering subscriptions toward the pay- 
ment of debts on church edifices, they 
will doubtless promptly remove this bur- 
den upon the Missionary Society. Mr. 
Solomon, a hardware merchant of Cape 
Town, South Africa, and a native there, 
added much to our enjoyment by his wit 
and good nature. A man of positive con- 
victions, he was overflowing in his patri- 
otic loyalty to the Union Jack, and a 
hearty foe of the Boers. More than one 
Canadian soldier is indebted to him for 
kind attentions amid the hardships of the 
South African campaign. 

A visit to the celebrated Muskoka region, 
the increasingly famed summer resort in 
northern Ontario, was full of interest. At 
Gravenhurst is located a 


Sanitarium for Consumptives 


in the incipient stages of the disease — an 
institution which Mr. Massey, senior, 
helped to found, his son, Fred Victor, 
having died of consumption. The results 
reached here are eminently satisfactory. 
The excellence of the location is its free- 
dom from dust. It is, to be sure, in the 
vicinity of large bodies of water and the 
climate is quite severe in winter, but it 
has been found that neither cold nor 
moisture necessarily promote the progress 
of this dreaded disease. The treatment 
is the same as at Rutland in this State. 
The patients largely live in cottages, 
keep as much as possible in the open air 
winter and summer, and have an abun- 
dance of nutritious food. I looked on as 
they took their ‘‘night-cap”’ of milk and 
eggs. 

Dr. J. H. Elliott, the medical superin- 
tendent, was one of the heroic party who 
last year, under the auspices of the Liver- 
pool School of Tropical Medicine, visited 
the deadly West Coast of Africa, at the 
very worst, and therefore at the very best, 
time of the year to investigate the cause 
and the cure of the terrible African fever 
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which carries off such an alarming per- 
centage of English officers, traders and 
missionaries. The conclusion reached, as 
the world now knows, is that the mos- 
quito is the cruel cause, propagating by its 
bite the fatal poison, and that foreign 
visitors to these lands may escape the 
dreaded fever if they can keep clear of the 
mosquito. Would that this had been 
known by Melville Cox, and all our 
lamented missionaries to Africa, not omit- 
ting Bishop Haven! It is needless to 
suggest how fascinating was the conver- 
sation with Dr. Elliott. 

Mr. William Y. Gage, the Toronto pub- 
lisher, a leading Methodist, and one of 
the founders and most generous supporters 
of the Sanitarium, gave us a most delight- 
ful day’s trip in his comfcrtable steam 
yacht, upon the blue waters and amid 
the charming scenery of the lakes 
Muskoka, Rousseau, and St. Joseph. The 
day was perfect. A score or so of con- 
genial spirits made up the party, among 
them Evangelists Crossley and Hunter, 
whose camp we visited; Mr. Arctander, a 
leading lawyer of Minneapolis, who was 
converted under their ministry ;| Rev. Mr. 
Hincks, the pastor of Trinity Methodist 
Church, Toronto, whose white tent upon 
a conspicious bluff commanded a glorious 
view; and Dr. McLaughlin, a much- 
respected physician and political leader of 
the Province. An appetizing and bounti- 
ful lunch upon the yacht left nothing to 
be desired. 

For two days Dr. N. A. Powell, Mr. 
Maasey and myself 


Camped Out on the Lower Severn 


about a mile below the Ragged Rapids. 
Barring the intolerable hardness of our 
beds — we slept on the ground — we 
enjoyed a pleasing variety of ex periences— 
of sunshine and rain, of hard rowing 
against the wind, of lazy riding in a 
launch, of lugging baggage over carries, 





MUSCULAR PASTOR 
Muscles Built Up by Common Sense Habit 


‘* For years I have not been able to drink 
coffee, as it made me very nervous and 
gave me a headache. No one loved coffee 
more than I, and it was a severe trial to 
abandon its use. Nearly three years ago I 
saw Postum Cereal Coffee advertised, and 
concluded to try it. 

** T have been so well pleased with it and its 
healthful effects that I have used it ever 
since. 1 carry packages with me when I 
visit other places. 

“When I began to drink Postum my 
muscles were flabby, as my habits are sed- 
entary ; but for the past two years my 
muscles have been hard, and [ never felt 
stronger in my life than I do now at sixty 
years of age, and I attribute my strength ot 
muscle to constant use of Postum. I drink 
it three times a day. I feel so enthusiastic 
about Postum that I cannot recommend it 
too highly wherever I go. Wishing you 
great success, yours truly, Rev. A. P. 
Moore, 474 Rhode Island St., Buffalo, N.Y.” 

The reason Postum builds up the human 
body to a prime condition of health, is that 
when coffee is left off, the drug effects of 
the poison disappear, and the elements in 
Postum unite with albumen of the food tc 
make gray matter and refill the delicate 
nerve centres all over the body and in the 
brain. This sets up a perfect condition of 
nerve health, and the result is that the en- 
tire body feels the effect ot it. 
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of pitching tent and pulling stakes, of 
fishing without bites, and fishes biting 
well. The best fish caught was at the 
end of a line I held while the doctor 
paddled — a maskalonge weighing about 
eight pounds. We left a good mess of 
black bass at the old Massey Camp on 
Sparrow Lake, now utilized as a Summer 
Rest for Deaconesses. Two of these con- 
secrated women, well-browned and eager 
for work, returned with us to Toronto. 

As I waited at the Gravenhurst railroad 
station a train stopped on its way to Man- 
itoba. A call had gone forth for 20,000 
laborers to harvest the immense wheat 
crop in that region. A_ ten-dollar bill 
would pay the car-fare, and this train was 
one of many which sped toward the great 
Northwest laden with stalwart men. As 
the wheat crop in other lands appears to 
be much below the standard, this unusu- 
ally large yield promises to be a great 
financial blessing to Canada. 

That 

Methodism is at the Front in Toronto 


[ have been again impressed. The presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, the proprietor 
of one of the two great departmental 
stores, and the three men who own the 
other, leading bankers of the city, and 
' men at the head of great manufacturing 
interests, are members of the Methodist 
Church. Thus in Toronto, to an unusual 
' degree, Methodism is responsible for social 
customs and civic morality. 
Not all the good people of Toronto, how- 
ever, are Methodists. In the magnificent 
' new City Hall from whose lofty tower is 
obtained a fine view of city, lake, and sur- 
rounding country, I found Mr. Thomas 
Caswell, the city solicitor, who is an elder 
of the Cooke Presbyterian Church, of 
which Rev. Wm. Patterson, so well known 
at Christian Endeavor Conventions, has 
been the popular pastor. In this large 
church of 1,300 members the elders are the 
efficient sub-pastors, who once in two 
' months call upon the members in their 
several districts and give to each a 
' “token,” which will admit the bearer to 
the next Lord’s Supper, which is observed 
bimonthly. These ‘‘ tokens’ are col- 
lected at the sacramental service and a 
record carefully kept of those present. 
The pastor and elders are thus informed of 
| those who neglect attendance and need 
special attention. Mr. Caswell pointed 
Sout to me, on a map of the city, the dis- 
trict aasigned to him. Methodists, among 
' whom the class system of sub-pastoral 
oversight has become practically obsolete, 
might well take a suggestion from this 
and make the Lord’s Supper, instead of 
the class-meeting, the test of spiritual life. 
A run down to Martha’s Vineyard for a 
few days, where my brother, Prof. Perrin, 
_Harold, and our mother, have spent the 
summer, put the finishing touches upon 
my already deep-tinted countenance, and 
made it evident at the opening of camp- 
meeting that for one presiding elder at 
_least the summer had not been a season of 
undue confinement. 


Sterling Camp-Meeting 


Was also outside my district. Because of 
the absence of Dr. Mansfield in Europe, 
aud by the courtesy of the trustees, I was 
called to take charger The perfect 
| Weather, the large attendance, the hearty 
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A Corset that Cannot 
Break at the Waist. 


It matters not what the style of a corset is, or what it is 
made of, if it breaks at the waist line it is rendered uncom- 


Cresco Corset 


is disconnected in front at the waist line, and has elastic 
gores at each side, so it cannot break at the waist. 
for any day and all the day. Good to work in, walk in, or 
It is shapely, comfortable and durable, and as it can- 
not break at the waist, it isthe Cheapest Corset a Lady can 


Where the Cresco is not kept by dealers it will be sent 
Drab or White, Long, Short or Medium 

Length. The next time you buy a corset try the Cresco. 
THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson: Mich. 


Reduced Prices to Ministers’ Families. 


Suitable 

















co-operation of preachers and people, the 
fidelity of the business management, the 


strong and timely preaching, the gracious 
presence of the Spirit of God from the 
very first, the conversion of sinners and 
the sanctification of believers, rendered 
this service a great delight, and made 
memorable the first camp-meeting of the 
twentieth century upon old Sterling 
Camp-ground. The glorious love-feast 
conducted by Rev. C. H. Hanaford, and 
difficult to close, with its 227 testimonies, 
suggests the spiritual fervor of the meet- 
ing. 

The closing service, in charge of Dr. 
Mudge, was overwhelmingly joyous, with 
procession, hand-shaking, song. Though 
camp-meetings may doubtless need to 
be somewhat modified to reach their 
highest usefulness, yet even as at present 
conducted thev are occasions of measure- 
less blessing. We shall be disappointed if 
revival fires do not break out upon Cam- 
bridge and Boston Districts which were 
kindled at the Sterling meeting. 


Labor Day, 1901. 





W. H. M. S.’*Notes 


— The new building tor the Hull St. 
Medical Mission, under the care of the 
W. H. M.S., is rapidly progressing. It will 
be enclosed, ready tor the inside finish, 
before the middle of September. 


— ‘Yes, she is pretty busy,” said a 
deaconess, speaking of another deaconess 
inthe Home. ‘The pastor of the church 
which she serves is away on his vacation, 
and has left everything in her care, even 
the pulpit.” This pastor knows how to 
avail himself of deaconess service. 


— The twentieth annual meeting of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society will be 





held in New York city at St. Andrew’s 
Church, 76th St. and Columbus Ave., begin- 
ning Nov. 6, and continuing one week. 


An auxiliary of the W. H. M.S. in 
Michigan recently held a membership con- 
test, lasting three months, and resulting in 
fifty-three new members. The auxiliary 
divided into two parts, each part under a 
leader, and at the close of the contest the 
side which secured the smallest number of 
new members gave a banquet to the entire 
society, including the newly secured mem- 
bers. 








——‘* Deaconess Day” at Chautauqua, 
N. Y., was full of interest and inspiration. 
Miss Henrietta Bancrott was in charge of 
the program, and excellent speakers dis- 
cussed live themes throughout the day. In 
the evening Rev. George Elliott, D. D., of 
Detroit, Mich., gave an able address on 
“The World-wide Significance of Home 
Missions,”’ 


— An occasional gift of money to be 
used by the Hull St. Medical Mission for 
the purchase of medical and surgical ap- 
pliances, will often relieve serious embar- 
rassment on account of lack of a proper 
equipment. All such gifts go principally 
for the help of poor and sick babies and 
children. 


— Mrs. Jane Bancroft Robinson went 
abroad with her husband, who was a dele- 
gate to the Ecumenical Conference in Lon.- 
don. She planned to give sometime and 
study to the charities and philanthropies of 
London, and went expecting to return in 
time for the annual meeting oft the W. H. 
M. S. 


—— Rev. G. W. Gue, D. D., pastor of Cen- 
tenary Church, Portland, Ore., whose sud- 
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den death in July startled a very wide circle 
ot friends, was a warm friend of the W. H. 
M. S., seeking both as presiding elder and 
as pastor in every way possible to promote 
its interests. Mrs. Gue, who has been an 
invalid for over two years, was previously 
an active worker in the Society. 


—— Mrs. H. C. McCabe, of Delaware, O., 
sends an urgent call to all auxiliaries of the 
W. H. M.S. to arouse interest in Stickney 
Home, Lynden, Wash. The time has come 
when this work must receive more help 
than in the past, or be given up; and the 
latter alternative cannot be considered tor 
amoment. Let auxiliaries or Conference 
officers communicate at once with Mrs. 
McCabe. 


— During the first six months of this 
year the applications for help at the Hull 
St. Medical Mission in Boston have in- 
creased about 50 per cent. over the applica- 
tions for the corresponding period last year. 
At the present rate of increase the appli- 
eants this year will number nearly eleven 
thousand. Al) of these will be skillfully 
and kindly cared tor. If people will stop 
and think what misery that mass of people 
represents, they will not let that work con- 
tinue to suffer, as it does now, for lack of 
tunds. 

— The September number of Woman’s 
Home Missions is well worthy ot perusal. 
It deals especially with the great frontiers 
of our country, and is full of interesting 
and helptul intormation. 


— During the past year seven Methud- 
ist hospitals have applied to Sibley Hos- 
pital, Washington, D.C., for superintend- 
ents. There is noquestion but that deacon- 
ess work has given an impulse to hospital 
work among Methodists which is most 
encouraging. Sibley Hospital cannot sup- 
ply nearly all the demands that come to it, 
and this is the reason why more Methodist 
young women should present themselves 
for training. Write to Dr. C. W. Gallagher, 
1140 North Capitol St., Washington, D. C. 


—A supply of old linen is constantly 
needed at the Hull St. Medical Mission. 
Old cotton or linen carefully cleansed and 
sent to the Mission will be very much ap- 
preciated. Every housekeeper can give 
help in this direction. 


— The Interdenominational Council of 
Home Missionary Women is conducting a 
campaign of information looking toward 
securing anti-polygamy legislation the 
coming autumn. [t has five excellent 
speakers thoroughly acquainted with Mor- 
monism, whose services can be had for 
parlor or public meetings on application to 
the Council, 156 Fifth Ave., New York city. 
Contributions of money are also greatly 
needed. These should be sent to Mrs. F. C. 
Morgan, treasurer, 947 Lexington Ave., 
New York. 


—— The anniversary and Deaconess As- 
sembly of the W. H. M.S. held at Ocean 
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Grove this year, Aug. 11 to 14, was one of 
unusual interest and helpfulness. Excel- 
lent speakers, great themes, and large 
audiences all contributed to this. Miss 
Henrietta Bancroft presided at most of the 
day meetings, and Bishop FitzGerald at 
the evening sessions. 


— The National Training School of the 
W. H. M.S. on the Pacific Coast has elected 
Rev. J. N. Beard, D. D., to the presidency 
ot the institution. For several years Dr. 
Beard has held the position ot Dean of the 
Training School, and is thoroughly familiar 
with the work. He has peculiar training 
and gifts to fit him for the position, having 
made a study of social problems both in 
this country and in Europe. He is also a 
well-known educator, having been for 
some years president ot Napa College and 
later of the University of the Pacific. 


— The Mercedes Children’s Home in 
Arecibo, Porto Rico, a work begun by pri- 
vate enterprise, and about to be suspended 
tor lack ot support, has been taken under 
the care of our Mission in Porto Rico. 
Both Miss White and Miss Horton, the 
deaconesses working in connection with 
Dr. Drees and his fellow helpers, are 
greatly interested in this new work, and 
urgently desire gifts of money and cloth- 
ing. Thirty dollars will provide for the 
eare of achild for one year. Send to Dr. 
C. W. Drees, or to either ot the deaconesses, 
San Juan, Porto Rico, Box 57. 


— There is much interest felt through- 
out the W. H. M.S. concerning Rust Hall, 
and triends will be glad to learn that the 
work of laying foundations tor this long- 
desired building is soon to be undertaken. 
It is hoped that the new structure will be 
ready for occupancy next spring. Dr. 
C. W. Gallagher, the new president, is 
actively interesting himself in the matter, 
and will be glad to correspond with any 
one who desire to help in any way. 


— It has been decided to allow the 
naming of the rooms in the new Medical 
Mission Building on Hull St. by those who 
contribute certain amounts. Several ot 
the rooms have already been selected by 
parties who will raise the sums necessary 
to entitle them to this privilege. 





WONDERFUL JOHN WESLEY 
REV. JOHN COLLINS. 


HAVE just finished reading ‘“ Selec- 

tions from the Writings of John Wes- 
ley,” by an untitled author who has no 
letters-mystic to his name, as S. B. K. G. C., 
which by interpretation may mean “Sir 
Buncombe, Knight of the Golden Calf,” 
ete., but is simply Herbert Welch, fair and 
square. To such names as John Brown, 
John Bunyan, John Baptist, Gilbert Haven, 
Henry Ward Beecher, and John Wesley, 
nothing of this sort can give added honor, 
though proper enough when honorably re- 
ceived. 

This little book strikes at the root of 
things, and gives a revelation of the spirit, 
purpose and principles which inspired the 
soul of Wesley and Methodism, which has 
stirred the world so profoundly for a cen- 
tury and more. What a thinker, reader, 
writer, critic, organizer, leader and fighter 
was Jobn Wesley! He “ intermeddled 
with all wisdom” and knowledge, and 
tearlessly assailed every form of the polit- 
ical, social and religious iniquity of his 
time. God, truth and right were might 
with him, and he went straight ahead. Sin 
and Satan, devils and demagogues, had to 
look out. He wrote a book, ‘* News from 
the Invisible World,” which trightened the 
ministers ot his Conference nearly out of 
their wits. It was packed with accounts of 
strange impressions, dreams, visions and | 
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apparitions. The Wesleyan Conference 
tried to suppress it, but a copy came into 
our family in 1848 from Mr. Dixon Burns, o; 
Sussex, N. B. I read it when a boy in §}, 
John. It would make the hair of you, 
head stand on end by its electrical power, 
It was loaned and was lost, and I tried jp 
later years to find it, but tailed. [ traced jt 
to a man who was ignorant and supersti. 
tious, and itso alarmed him it is supposed 
he must have destroyed it. I would give, 
good deal to find that book. Has any 
reader of Z1on’s HERALD ever heard of, 
seen, or read that book by John Wesley? 
Please answer ! 

It Jobn Wesley lived today he would go 
straight through mesmerism, spiritualism, 
hypnotism, occultism and Eddyism, and 
show up their deviltry in short order with 
a trumpet call of, ‘* Who is on the Lord’s 
side?’ Wesley was most liberal and tol. 
erant of mere human opinions, of wordy 
notions, of gassy, brassy people, yet was 
firm and fiery as flint and steel tor truth 
and righteousness, “ proving all things,” 
burning dross to find the gold of the (iospel, 
He had prudence, but not half an inch of 
cunning, tricky, wire-pulling, secretive, 
human policy in his manly make-up. His 
hand and heart were as open as sunlight. 


What a manifold, monumental character! 
What a combination of all elements of 
sublime, divine greatness, of flexibility 
and stability, of majesty and meekness, of 
law and love, ot the lion and the lamb, ot 
Luther and Melauchthon, of Sinai and Cal- 
vary, are tound in John Wesley. Let us 
tollow him as he tollowed Christ, and there 
will come another sunburst of latter-day 
glory in this century such as the world in 
all its ages has never witnessed. Maya 
blaze ot divine light crown the Ecumenical 
Conference in London. 
Dover, N. H. 


4 
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TRE CONFERENCES 


EAST MAINE CONFERENCE 


Bangor District 

Bunker Hill Camp-meeting. — This camp held 
its annual meeting in its beautiful grove, 
August 18-25 inclusive. The meeting was in 
ebarge of Rev. D. B. Dow, presiding elder of 
Bangor District, who presided very acceptably. 
It is believed we had the most spiritual and 
powerful meeting ever held on the grounds, 
Many were converted and blessedly saved unto 
God, while many more were convicted of their 
sins and their lost condition. The meetings 
were of unusual interest from the very begin- 
ning, and the preaching was of the old-time 
east, faithful, evangelical, and surcharged with 
the Holy Ghost. Miss Nellie D. Thompson, who 
is well-known in Eastern Maine, was the evan- 
gelist. She rendered very acceptable service 
both in preaching, conducting altar-services, 
and with the children. Everybody liked Miss 
Thompson so well that at the close of the week 
the Association engaged her in advance for an- 
other year. 

The ministers of our Conference who were 
present and aided in the work were: Revs. 
James H. Irvine, Simpson A. Bender, Norman 
La Marsh, Frank L. Hayward, George J. 
Palmer, George E. Stott, S. A. Prince, Willis A. 
Meservey, Malry Kearney, and E. 8. Burrill. 
Rev. C. W. Stevens, former pastor at Howland, 
was present and preached, and otherwise ren- 
dered good service. Rev. Wilbur F. Berry, sec- 
retary of the Christian Civic League of Maine, 
was present on Friday. In the morning he 
preached a very effective sermon, and in the 
afternoon represented the Civic Leugue and its 
great work. 

Under the leadership of Mr. William Starbird, 
of Dover, who was assisted by his wife and re- 
enforced by a good cornetist, Blake Irvine, son 
of Rev. James Irvine, of our Conference, we 
had excellent singing and music. Good weather 
prevailed until Saturday, when we were in- 
terrupted by a storm which continued over 
Sunday. However, we held the meetings, and 
a goodly company was present in spite of the 
rain. With a love-feast, sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, baptism of seven candidates, and a 
very helpful address by Mr. Hayward in the 
morning, and an interesting sermon in the 
afternoon by the presiding elder on Mark 138: 37, 
“ Watch,” the camp-meeting passed into his- 
tory. Only eternity can estimate the results of 
the meeting. With high hopes and re-enforce- 
ments we presson towards “the mark for the 
prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” 

E. 8S. B. 


Rockland District 


Nobleboro Camp-meeting.— For the first time 
in the history of these grounds the meeting was 
held forafull week. With some misgivings the 
members of the committee to whom was left 
the matter decided to try a longer service hold- 
ing over the Sunday. God gave us a week of 
faultiess weather and one of the best meetings 
ever held in this unsurpassed grove. The 
attendance was large, the order without a break, 
the attention respectful and earnest. The 
results? We know that souls were uplifted, 
Strengthened in faith, intensified in purpose, 
enriched in experience, broadened in under- 
Standing, quickened in life, drawn nearer to 
God. This was the general testimony. But 
Sinners were saved and bacasliders were re- 
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claimed, while more than a score expressed a 
desire to lead a new life and asked the prayers 
of God’s people. 

Twenty-four of our own preachers were 
present during some part of the week, and 
several from other denominations. BHBighteen 
sermons were preached, by Revs. W. F, Berry, 
D. B. Holt, W.S. Jones and J. H. Roberts of the 
Maine Conference, and Revs. A. E. Morris, T. W. 
Hunter, W.H. Dunnack, George M. Bailey, E. 
S. Gahan, F. L. Hayward, G. E. Edgett, George 
H. Hamilton, L. L. Harris, L. G. March, C. F. 
Smith, A. J. Lockhart and Paul Shivell, of the 
East Maine. The preaching was of a high order, 
unsurpassed for Biblical doctrine, intellectual 
expression, spiritual insight, logical discussion, 
beautiful unfolding of spiritual truth, and soul- 
stirring depictions of Christian experience. 

Sunday was a day of great power and rich 
victory. The large throng of people — nearly 
two thousand —seemed hungry to hear the 
gospel of God. People who had “not hearda 
sermon for years’ came and listened, and were 
moved in their hearts and went home ‘todo 
better.”” No small credit is due, through God, 
to Miss Norma Fenderich, our deaconess from 
the Boston Home, who through the week held 
services twice each day for the children and 
young people, and labored personally with 
quiet, unassuming, earnest zeal in His name 
for the success at Nobleboro this year. Praise 
God for this latest great monument in our great 
church! May the Deaconess Homes increase, 
and such deaconesses multiply! Let the 
brethren on Rockland District who are desiring 
evangelistic help this fall on their charges send 
to Miss Fisk of the Boston Home for a deaconess. 
This is the sincere recommendation of the 
writer. T. F. J. 





Northport Camp-meeting.— Northport Camp- 
ground never looked more beautiful than at the 
opening of the annual camp-meeting, Monday 
afternoon, Aug. 19, when Rev. Norman La 
Marsh preached the first sermon. This proved 
to be the opening of one of the best meetings 
held in years. Preachers and people had a 
mind to work, and as a result sou's were con- 
verted, backsliders reclaimed, and the church 
greatly quickened. 

The program as arranged by the committee 
was carried out, and many helpful sermons 
were preached. The following ministers pre- 
sented the truth from the desk in the order 
named: Rev. N. La Marsh, H W. Norton, H. L. 
Williams, G. S. Chadbourne, J. F. Haley, W. B. 
Dukeshire, J. R. Day, F. W. Brooks, G. E. 
Edgett, N. T. Whitaker, L. L. Hanscom, J. W. 
Hatch, F. L. Hayward, R. Sutcliffe, E. H. Boyn- 
ton, H. I. Holt, W. F. Berry. Supplementing 
the preaching were very helpful evangelistic 
services led by Rev. J. M. Frost and others. 
The Bible readings by Rev. F. L. Hayward were 
seasons of great interest and profit to all in 
attendance. Miss Fenderich, a deaconess work- 
ing in a quiet way, was instrumental in doing 
much good among the young women and 
mothers; while Mrs. A. L. Nutter proved herself 
to be a very efficient worker among the chil- 
dren. The love-feast on Saturday morning, led 
by Rev. S. H. Beale, was a season of great 
blessing 

It is evident that the management of these 
grounds is in good hands, and that all interests 
are being carefully looked after by the efficient 
board of trustees; while Rev. J. M. Frost as 
leader of the meetings is one who knows both 
how to direct the forces and to putin telling 
biows that help advance the cause of Christ. 
The camp-meeting of 1901 will long be remem- 
bered as one wherein much good was done. 

At the annual meeting of the Association the 
following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Rev.Il. H. W. Wharff, Machias; 
vice-president, Hon. N. A. Nickerson, Orring- 
ton; secretary, Rev. H. W. Norton, Searsport; 
treasurer, Hon. F. H. Nickerson, Brewer ; trus- 
tees, N. E. Bragg, Bangor, H. B. Dunbar, Ban- 
gor, F. H. Nickerson, Brewer, N. A. Nickerson, 
Orrington, G. L. Farrand, Rockland, T. F. 
Jones, Thomaston; trustee at large, I. H. W. 
Wharff, Machias; leader of camp-meeting for 
1902, Rev. J. M. Frost, Bangor. 

The camp-meeting proper closed Saturday 
evening, but good congregations listened to 
earnest and helpful sermons on Sunday by Rev. 
G. G. Winslow and Rev. l. H. W. Wharff. This 
day’s services for those stopping on the grounds 
proved a very helpful supplement for the servy- 





ices of the preceding days. N. 


MAINE CONFERENCE 


Augusta District 


Rumford Fatis.— Rev. J. L. Hoyle is main- 
taining his popularity among this people. The 
Sunday-school is the largest in its history, and 
steadily growing in numbers and interest 
under the able management of J. E. Stephens, 
the efficient superintendent. Nearly $50 is in 
sight for new books for the library. Congrega- 
tions are unusually large for this timeof the 
year. Religious interest is good. All bills are 
paid to date, with cash left in the treasury. 
The pastor is away at the present time on his 
vacation. This is one of our growing churches 
in a fast-growing. town. 

Wilton and North Jay.—Rev. A. T. Craig, 
the very successful preacher and pastor, is 
taking a much-needed rest, visiting old friends 
in Berlin, N. H. All things are moving pleas- 
antly here, and this church is on the up grade. 
The prospect is cheerful, and the people are full 
of courage. Congregations are better than last 
year, and all departments of church work 
show an increase of interest. 

Personal. — The presiding elder is comfortably 
settled in his new homeat7 Morrill Avenue, 
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Waterville, where all correspondence should be 
addressed. He leaveson Thursday, Sept. 5, for a 
Western trip, going as far as Wisconsin, taking 
inon the way the Pan-American and the Na- 
tional Kncam pment G. A. R. at Cleveland. He 
will return the last of the month. If any dis- 
trict work needs attention before his return, 
application may be made to Rev. J. B. Lapham, 
Oakland. 


Ministerial Association. — This meeting will be 
held at Farmington, Oct. 7-9. Write Rev. W. P. 
Lord that you are going to be there, and that you 
will bring along your wife, your children, and 
your horse if you have one. Programs will be in 
your hands soon if you bave not already got 
them. Begin now to make your plans to attend. 
Much depends upon yourself as to the success or 
failure of this meeting. Let us rally at this 
meeting for a grand good time. Don’t forget it, 
and don’t miss it! 


Zion's Herald. — Do you take it? If you 
don’t, tell your pastor that you want it. How 
any New England Methodist gets on without it 
and is satisfied, we cannot understand. We 
want every pastor to make «a special effort to 
secure new subscribers this fall. Begin at once 
and take advantage of the special offer that will 
be made. This our church paper was never bet- 
ter, and, we think, never so good. Do not be 
content with a little religious paper that has 
never a word of church news for you. If you 
wish to know what is going on in New England 
among your own churches, take ZIon’s HER- 
ALD. 

We now Say farewell foraseason. C. A. S. 





North Anson Camp-meeting is now a matter 
of history. The eternal records alone ean tell 
the result. From a human standpoint it seems 
a success. The sermons were said by some out- 
siders to have been mighty; the altar services 
were pushed with vigor; the testimonies, apart 
from the routine kind (for there are such, 
namely, those who love the Lord and never do 
anything for God or man; those whoare always 
going to do better and haven’t begun yet; those 
who made a start twenty years ago and haven't 
taken a step since, like the man who lay down 
on his road for fear he would lose it), were 
deep, searching and thoughtful. An old minis- 
ter told me that the love-feast on Monday even- 
ing was one of the best he had ever attended, 
and his experience runs from City Road Chapel, 
London, through India, Australia, and part of 
America. 

The writer was just in time for the first ser- 
mon on Tuesday morning, Aug. 27. The presid- 
ing officer, Rev. E. S. J. McAllister, had got well 
under way, only finishing a little before noon. 
Here was a new departure, setting a happy 
precedent in keeping the best preachers for the 
smaller congregations; and do not the ones 
who stay through deserve the best? The 
weather was delightful ; the boarding-house was 
a combination of civility, cleanliness, good fare 
(plenty of it, and everything done to make the 
people comfortable), and all for 0 cents a day 
— ministers and their wives half rates; the 
music was excellent, and a mixture of the good 
old bymns filled in a long-ftelt want and made 
some of the old fogies feel young again. Is it 
not a pitiable thing to see the owners of tbe 
grandest collection of hymns and tunes in the 
world turning ont to borrow rag-time doggerel 
for their greatest feasts? 

The surprise of the week came on Saturday, 
when Mr. McAllister gave an address on the 
“Coming Revival.” He commenced to speak 
at 10.30 A. M., and finished at 12.10. Such was the 
interest that the dinner-bell was only heard by 
a few in that spellbound audience, and they did 
not even move. All were sorry when the 
speaker finished, and some said it could not be 
possible that an hour and forty minutes had 
passed. 

Cam p-meeting is not a good place for a worker 
to seek rest, but it is a good place for opportu- 
nity to get spiritual uplift and see the needs of 
the unchurched. Cam p-meetings as a rule this 
year have not been financially successful, but 
North Anson is expected to be an exception in 
that matter. On Sunday morning an old-fush- 
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ioned love-feast revived pleasant memories. 
Very few present had ever seen the bread and 
water distributed. A solemn silence indicated 
deep thoughtfulness, and I expected to hear as in 
years agone the old invocation sung amid 
raining tears: 


‘“* Be present at our table, Lord! 
Be here and everywhere adored ; 
These creatures bless, and grant that we 
May feast in Paradise with Thee.” 


The absence of the lines showed that the old 
remained only in part; but the new, perhaps, is 
grander and better fitted for the greater new. 
It was feared by some that Mr. McAllister 
would hardly measure up to some of his prede- 
cessors as a leader. A short trial, however, set 
all fears atrest. For tact, ingenuity, attention 
to details, and all-round ability to fill any 
place, if you find a better to manage a camp- 
meeting, may I be there to see! 
TIMOTHY TIMENOUGH. 





N. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 


Martha's Vineyard Camp-meeting.— The 66th 
session of this far-famed meeting was held Aug. 
18-25. The weather gave an uninterrupted 
opportunity for the use of the great Auditorium. 
The repairs on this beautiful structure made it 
more beautiful than ever. To one who bas 
never seen it, adequate description is im possi- 
ble. Those who have seen it will be glad to 
know that, in its renewed condition, it will last 
for many a day without any further need for re- 
pairs. The congregations were better than for 
some years past. The andience at the last Sunday 
night service was very large. There was notice- 
able improvement in the conduct of many who, 
in past years, have been so indecorous as to 
leave after special singing by soloists. The 
singing was just as good—some of it by the 
same singers—but the people stayed to hear 
the sermons. 

The presidency of Dr. S. F. Upham was 
dignified, courteous and firm. He has won high 
praise for his success this season. He will un- 
doubtedly be re-elected at the annual meeting 
of the Association in October. He assumed this 
duty at the earnest and unanimous call of bis 
brethren, greatly perferring it should be per- 
formed by some other man. Rev. Dr. Talbot 
efficiently assisted the president. The sermons 
were delivered by men from far and near. In 
the main they instructed and inspired the 
audiences. The evident devotion of the 
speakers, while it did not awaken great 
responses from the people, impressed the truth 
deeply on many bearts. The daily prayer- 
meetings were well attended and helpful. It is 
true the conditions have greatly changed since 
this meeting was established, but with the 
improved facilities we believe that the power of 
the old Gospel need not decrease, but may be 
multiplied many fold. We are hoping and 
praying that in this beautiful spot, where air 
and sea and shore contribute so greatly to 
physical delight, it may please God very soon to 
pour out His Holy Spirit, in His own way, in 
pentecostal profusion. 

The singing during the meeting was under 
the direction of Judge Eldridge, and was very 
satisfactory indeed. His work as agent of the 
Association is universally praised. The grounds 
of the Association never looked better than this 
season. The number of people temporarily 
sojourning at Cottage City bas not been so large 
as some years, but it has been rated as a very 
enjoyable season. 

The annual meeting of the Association, which 
is com posed of twenty-one men who have sole 
charge of affairs, is to be held about the middle 
of October at the First Church, Taunton. 


W. T. W. 


New Bedford District 


Acushnet.— Rev. John Wesley Annas, the 
pastor, and Miss Emma Louise Parmenter, of 
Attleboro, were married, Sept. 2. They will be 
at home, Methodist parsonage, Acushnet, after 
Oct. 1. The eburch will be shingled and the 
parsonage receive a coat of paint. The money 
($200) has been raised by the pastor. The 
Epworth League will add materially to the 
parsonage furnishings. 

East Falmouth.— Rev. Jason F. Thurston, a 
local preacher, has been appointed to serve this 
charge, the student supply appointed last April 
being called away by the sickness uf his father. 
A very pleasant gathering of members and 
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friends at the parsonage, Aug. 29, assured the 
pastor and family of the hearty welcome 
accorded them. Substantial tokens of appre. 
ciation were left in the line of groceries ang 
provisions. 


Provincetown, Centenary Church.— Five have 
been baptized recently. Sept. 1,3 were receiveq 
into full membership. Appreciative congrega. 
tions greet the pastor each Sunday. A spirit of 
hopefulness pervades the church. A harvest of 
souls is expected during the fall and winter. 
The pastor, Rev. L. H. Massey, and family are 
enjoying a few days’ vacation. The October 
session of the District Ministerial Association 
will be held with this church, Oct. 21 and 22. 

L. 8S. 
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Dover District 


Sanbornville. — The church has met with ase 
rious loss in the death of Mrs. W. H. Willey 
She was a devoted wife and mother, and loved 
her church. Though in feeble heaith for some 
months, she was usually found in God’s house 
on the Sabbath, a devout worshiper. Though 
absent, she is not forgotten, and the sweet in- 
fluence of a Christian life remains. 


Brookfield. — A faithful few meet for worship 
in the school-house each Sunday afternoon, but 
a cathedral would not add to spiritual blessing. 
On Sunday, July 28, the rain fell in torrents. 
Service was held by the presiding elder. Six 
persons were present to claim the Master's 
promise. 

Moultonville. — Rev. G. W. Jones and wife took 
a week’s outing at the beach with friends. Mr. 
Jones has been holding a preaching service Sun- 
day afternoons at Rowland Park, a summer re- 
sort, three miles away. 


Tuftonboro.— This is a beautiful place for 
summer visitors overlooking the lake. The few 
who find their way hither do not find the 
church. Nature’s charms do not always lead 
up to Nature’s God. Some souls are so retired 
that they get tired of worsbip, if, indeed, they 
ever worsbip at all. The resident population 
come out to church a little better in the summer 
season than in the winter, but the larger part 
are in the highways and hedges still,or have 
taken to the woods. Possibly an earthquake 
might startle them — we are not sure. 

Rochester. — Rev. G. W. Farmer has passed 
the vacation season at home, in the parsonage, 
preaching every Sabbath. The electrics now 
connect Kovhester with Dover and Somers- 
worth. This neighborly relation should facilitate 
mutual interest and helpfulness. 


East Rochester.— While the mills were shut 
down Rev. M. T. Cilley and wife spent two 
weeks in Merrimacport and Salisbury. The 
District Preachers’ Meeting will be held in 
October with this church, The committee on 
program are already outlining the work. 

Exeter.—The pastor’s wife and sister from 
Concord are visiting their old home in the 
Provinces. Quite a number from this church 
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attended the Alliance meeting at Old Orchard. 
be churcb interests are well sustained. This is 
Rev. William Woods’ fifth year as pastor. 


fust Kingston.— Congregations are good, and 
the society is in a prosperous condition. Rev. 
john Cairns is giving excellent satisfaction. 


Lawrence, First Church.—Many of the families 
are out of the city forthe summer. The pastor, 
Rev. k’. C. Rogers, has remained at home most of 
the time, occasionally taking short trips into 
the country. KE. F. Childs, superintendent of 
the Sabbath-school, bas been at his post with- 
out intermission. Dean K. Webster, president 
of the District League, has some excellent plans 
for bringing the Leagues more closely together, 
and stimulating them to mutual helpfulness. 
Our connectional tie between Leagues and 
churebes ought to be more than a glittering 
sentiment. 


Merrimacport.— Rev. C. W. Dockrill has re- 
turned from a pleasant trip to St. John’s. The 
society, though small, is an appreciative one to 
serve. 


Newmarket.— Karl Taylor, son of the pastor, 
fell from a staging while painting, and was 
considerably shaken up, though not seriously 
injured. Pastor and wife were absent two weeks 
at Sunapee. 


Newfields.— Rev. Otis Cole supplied the pulpit 
during the pastor’s absence on his trip across 
the Continent. Mrs. Dr. Pike was present at 
Hedding on Thursday of cam p-meeting week. 


Dover. — Rev. E. 8S. Tasker and family, and 
A. P. Tasker and wife, passed the month of 
August at Wolfboro. The pulpit was supplied 
by Revs. Wm. Woods, C. M. Tibbetts, and J. E. 
Robins. Berton Scales,of Penn Charter School, 
Philadelpbia, conducted the singing. 


Kingston, — Congregations have been unusu- 
ally large during the summer, tbe other 
churches having been closed. Rev. Mark Tis- 
dale is having a pleasant pastorate. 


Lawrence, Garden St.— Rev. James Cairns 
and wife have been in Jersey City for several 
weeks. Mr. Cairns has been supplying for 
pastors on their vacation. New Jersey knows 
where to find a good minister. 


Lawrence, St. Paul’s. — None of our churches 
are better located for reaching the people. The 
society is in a good financial condition. The 
Sabbath-school is large and well equipped. 
May a blessed revival gladden the heart of the 
faithful pastor, Rev. W.S. Searle! 


Haverhill, First Church.—The work of this 
society moves on with increasing interest. 
Souls are finding the Lord, and the meniber- 
ship of ‘the church is being enlarged from 
month to month. Rev. L. R. Danforth’s serv- 
ices are muchin demand for weddings and 
funerals, He received ong’ person froth pro- 
bation, Sept. 1, and baptized two others’ by im- 
mersion, The old First Church is gaining 
ground slowly, but surely. ° ; 


Methuen. — The pastor’s wife, ohe of ol most 
efficient workers, is in poor health and has 
entered the hospital for treat ment.. ‘The church 
prays that her recovery may be ‘speedy and 
permanent. 
Twelve accessions have been made to the 

” Chuveh “HiemBErenip Ane Sri 
been Ts : ai 
Rev. W. T. Boulten 
‘bringing in the sheaves.” 

Hedding.— The summer is padsed, and a good 
season it has been. This eity in the grove has 
many attractions. Old Hedding” holds tena- 
clously its circle of friends, which is steadily 
enlarging. No better place ‘for-heatthful fleld 
Sports, such as golf, tennis and baseball, can be 
found. Children can romp at pleasure free 
from all possible danger. The invalid and 
weary take in new life and vigor at every 
breath Literary, social and religious advan- 
tages are by no means forgotten. The W.C. T. 
U. held a profitable two days’ meeting under 
the direction of the State president, Mrs. 
Richardson. Three weeks were devoted to the 
Summer School and Chautauqua, Rev. E. C. E. 
Dorion being in charge. Arich program was 
furnished at an expense of $600. The two last 
weeks in August were devoted to camp-meet- 
ings. Revs. N. W. Deveneau, E. Kh. Reynolds 
and Mr. Thatcher were the preachers of the first 
week. This wus followed by the district meet- 
ing. The following brethren preached in the 
order given: Revs. A. M. Markey, G. A. 
McLucas, E. N. Jarrett, G. W. Farmer, M. C. 
Pendexter, C. W. Dockrill, G. M. Curl, O. 5S. 


Five infants have been baptized: |. 
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Baketel, M. G. Prescott, J. M. Durrell, Samuel 
McLaughlin, J. T. Hooper, E. Hitchcock and 
William Woods. Rev. N. W. Deveneau held 
meetings at land 4 Pp. M. for those seeking deeper 
consecration forspiritual work. Miss Elizabeth 
Wiles, a deaconess from Boston, was present 
most of the week and rendered valuable assist- 
ance. The Epworth League meetings were 
addressed by Revs. W. J. Wilkins, A. E. Draper 
and H. D. Deetz, and Miss Mayo. The children’s 
meetings were in charge of Revs. John Cairns, 
A. M. Markey and G. R. Locke, and Mrs. G. W. 
Jones. Rev. J. W. Adams conducted the love- 
feast Friday morning. The weather was perfect 
and congregations good. Sixty preachers were 
present in the grounds. It was a week of work 
and blessing. Souls were saved and sanctified. 
Services were held with short intermission from 
6 A. M. to 9.30 Pp. M. each day. Good progress was 
made toward lifting the indebtedness of the 
Association. Sunday, Aug. 25, was missionary 
day for the Woman’s Foreign and Home Socie- 
ties. R.S. Douglass spoke for the Home inter- 
ests, and Rev. F. H. Morgan for the Foreign. 
For the two societies $150 was raised. 


Pers onal.— Rev. Watson W. Smith, formerly 
a member of the New Hampshire Conference, 
brother-in-law of Rev. Otis Cole, died in Los 
Angeles, Cal., July 19. Though he left our de- 
nomination, he took the old HERALD to the 
last. Rev. A. W. M. Bunker officiated at his 
funeral. [An obituary appeared in the HERALD 
of Sept. 4.] 

Rev. Dr. W. M. Cleveland and wife have the 
heartfelt sympathy of the church in their great 
bereavement — the death of their eldest son. 

The removal of Rev. C. M. Howard and fam- 
ily to Southern California is a personal loss to a 
host of friends in the New Hampshire Con- 
ference. We wish them physical health and 


spiritual blessing. 
EMERSON. 


Concord District 


Bethlehem. — One of the most active men in 
town is the pastor of the Methodist Church, 
Rev. William Ramsden. He has kept his 
pulpit well supplied with the visiting ministers, 
and they have had great congregations. The 
new church is very attractive. One of the 
greatest crowds to fill it was the Sunday Dr. 
John Rhey Thompson preached, when it was 
packed in every corner. All are hopeful of a 
good work. Seven have been baptized and 
seven united on probation. 

Rev. C. M. Howard and family left here, 
Sept. 2, for their California home at North 
Ontario. A few days before leaving, their 
friends from Littleton and other places gathered 
to give them their kindly farewell. They 
brought with ghem gifts of money to the 
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amount of over $300. Of this friends from Lit- 
tleton gave $134; Weirs and Hedding camp- 
meetings, $50; Bethlehem, $100; Woodsville, 
$27 ; Haverhill, Mass., $10; Antrim, $2. Noman 
has ever gone out from us bearing more love 
from preachers and people than Mr. Howard 
and his family, and the prayers of all go with 
them for a safe journey and good health. They 
desire this correspondent to express for them to 
every giver their most hearty and sincere 
thanks for what they feel must have been a 
sacrifice tosome ofthem. We want to say that 
it was not a forced xenerosity, but came sponta- 
neously from each one. When able to work, 
Mr. Howard hopes to find an opening in some 
church of the golden West. 


Littleton. — Many of the congregation have 
been away for the summer, but an unusually 
large company of visitors have been here for 
the season. This has kept up the congrega- 
tions. Dr. O. A. Curtis has been here recuper- 
ating. He has so fully recovered his strength 
tbat he preached Sunday morning, Sept. 1, to 
the delight of the people. He has returned to 
Madison for his work. The pastor, Rev. T. E. 
Cramer, has felt for some time an earnest desire 
to take up some post-graduate work, and just 
now the way isopening. His quarterly confer- 
ence has given unanimous consent for a leave 
of absence for several months. His head- 
quarters will be in New York city. He ex- 


-pects to take up special study in Columbia Uni- 


versity, and also some work in Drew. It will 
will be a great opportunity for him. While he 
is absent it is expected that the Littleton work 
will be carried on by Rev. 8S. E. Quimby, who 
has very successfully cared for Tilton during 
the absence of Rev. William Warren. 


About Post-Graduate Work. — What a boon it 
would be for Methodist preachers — and may 
be for the congregations also — if they could, 
once in five years, havea chance for three or 
four months to get away for lectures and study 
along the lines of present day thinking and 
methods of work, as many physicians do. It 
does not take long for us to become stereotyped 
and dull. The man who is notall the timea 
close, careful student of up-to date thought soon 
falls behind and is out of date. It is very hard, 
living with the same surroundings for probably 
from 340 to 365 days a year, to keep just as fresh 
and crisp as our people would like to have us. 
It takes an effort,with more determination than 
most of us have.» There may come a millennial 
éra some time when such achbance will become 
the privilege of many. In the meantime let 
every man take up lines of original investiga- 
tion, and beathorough student. Consider the 
advisability. of tbe post-graduate course ar- 
ranged under the direction of the Conference. 
Rey. W. M. Cleveland can give all information 
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sign. 


large plate closet and cellarette. 


- FEAST FURNITURE 


Dining-room furniture is capable of very sug- 
gestive treatment, and from: its possibility of em- 
, bodying suggestion in its decoration, it is peculiarly 
appropriate for the ‘‘ Art Nouveau ’’ school of de- 


‘Here is a Sideboard so treated. The corners are 
posted, the posts being conventionalized vines bear- 
ing bunches of grapes, the branches reaching out to 
frame the mirror. 
the vine, 
‘“ all-over ’’, pattern allows the extension of the 
same idea here. 

There is a 44-inch shelf framed along the lower 
edge of the 50-inch mirror. 
ment, we have introduced the modern 9-rack bottle 
drawer, with the 50-inch linen drawer and extra 


The feet are treated as roots of 
The handling of the base with a single 


Beside the usual eyuip- 








Paine Furniture Co 


Rugs, Draperies and Furniture 


48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 
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concerning it. 
mouth. 


You can write him at Ply- 


Beecher Falls.— Ground has been broken for 
the new church at this place. They expect to 
push it along and soon have a place of worship. 

Special. — The district has purchased a bap- 
tizing suit for use in immersions. It will be 
kept by the presiding elder and can be had for 
use by any pastor desiring it. There are a great 


many persons who ask for baptism by this 
mode. 


Personal, — Frank C. Grant, one of the official 
board at Lancaster, a little while ago celebrated 
the fortieth anniversary of his school-teacbing 
in Vermont. Nineteen of his old pupils were 
present. At least one was there whom he had 
not seen for forty years, but when he saw him 
he knew him and called him by name. It wasa 
most delightful gathering, and one they will 
long remember. 


Groveton Camp-meeting. —This was held Sept. 
2-6. The weather was beautiful, and there was 
a large attendance. The presiding elder being 
absent for two days, the meeting was in charge 
of Rev. H. E. Allen, who did the work finely. 
The preaching was excellent throughout. At 
the opening meeting the power of God was 
specially present, and all felt we were to have a 
good meeting. In this there was no disappoint- 
ment. Quite a number sought the Lord, and 
the church was greatly helped; though we fear 
that to some who should have come into greater 
activity the meetings will prove a savor of 
death unto death, because they refuse to move 
forward in God’s work. The preachers were 
Revs. E. J. Canfield, W. P. White, C. N. Tilton, 
C. E. Clough, A. E. Draper, Fred H. Morgan, 
H. E. Allen, E. C. E. Dorion, Edgar Blake, T. E. 
Cramer, Wm. Ramsden, and W. A. Loyne. The 
word preached was in demonstration of the 
Spirit and in power. It was indeed a most 
excellent meeting. B. 





NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 
Cambridge District 


Sterling Camp-meeting.—The 49th session of 
Sterling Camp-meeting closed about midnight 
Friday, Aug. 30. It was one of the most profit- 
able gatherings of recent years. The weather 
was perfect, the auditorium being used ‘for 
every preaching service. The grounds were in 
exgelient sanitary condition under the vigil- 
+) ove of ‘President A. B. F, Kinney. ‘The 

ic was’ ékillfally “directed by Rew.) La A. 
ne of South Framingham, assisted by Oliver 
Jr., of Leicester, wo oo i \ The able 
posed Presi a Sev. 


ie fs Fag heel wate + 


hodttite, and the general co-operation on 
a of the societies having chapels was 
good. The aggregate attendance during the 
week was greatly in advance of last year. A 
“deep spiritual interest prevaited, sinhets were 
converted, backsliders reclaimed, and bellevers 
were edified an sanctified. The chaplain, Rev. 
W: J; Kelly; of Oakdale; tias ministered to the 
spiritual needs of the people to the satisfaction 
of the cottagers during the summer. 

‘Om the Sunday before the ‘camp-meeting 
began, the preachers were Rev: G. H. Clarke, of 
Central Church, Lowell, on “Preparation for 
Service,” from Matt. 3: 8; Rev. James Mudge, 
D. D., of Webster, on “ Knowledge of Jesus 
Christ,” from John 14:9; and Rev. A. M. Os- 
good, of Clinton, on “ This Year’s Watchword,” 
from Phil. 3: 13-14. The following order of 
sermons was observed during the week of the 
cam p-meeting, which held its first service Mon- 
day forenoon: Rev. W. T. Perrin, D. D., “The 
More Abundant Life,” John 10: 10; Rev. 
Arthur Deshman, of Hudson, “The Black- 
ness of Sin,” James 5: 20; Rev. B. L. Jennings, 
of Lake View, Worcester, ‘The Kingdom of 
God Within,” Luke 17: 21; Rev. W. G. Rich- 
ardson, of Fitchburg, ‘“‘Christ as an Essential,” 
John 6: 35; Rev. J. H. MacDonald, of St. Paul’s, 
Lowell, ‘The Mission of the Church,” Rom. 8: 
32; Rev. W. F. Lawford, of Maynard, “ The 
Salvation of a Soul,” Luke 19: 10; Rev. R. E. 
Bisbee, of Milford, ** The Reward for Righteous- 
ress,’ Matt. 19; 27; Rev. J. D. Pickles, Ph. D., 
of Westfield, ‘The Yea of Christ,’”’ 2 Uor.1: 
19; Rev. J. W. Fulton, of Coral St., Worcester, 
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tian,’”’ Ephes. 4: 18, 19; Rev. L. J. Birney, of 
Park Ave., Worcester, “ Personal Influence,”’ 
Acts 5: 15; Rev. G. M. Smiley, D. D., of High- 
land Church, Lowell, ‘‘ Leadership,’”’ Psalm 143: 
10; Rev. J. W. Higgins, of lImmanu-El Church, 
Waltham, “ God’s Voice Today,’ Heb. 3: 7-8. 
The concluding service on Friday evening 
consisted of addresses by Rev. M. G. Prescott, 
of Parkman St., Boston, on “ Benefits of 
Camp-meetings ;’’ Rev. H. H. Paine, of Laurel 
St., Worcester, on ‘Christian Service; Rev. 
Walter Healy, of Millbury, on “A Look 
Ahead ;”’ Dr. W. T. Perrin on *‘ Farewell Greet- 
ings.” An old-time season of congratulations 
and a final expression of good-will followed, 
under the leadership of Dr. James Mudge, con- 
sisting of the forming of a procession around 
the circle of houses, with a return tothe audi- 
torium for personal greetings expressed in a 
cordial grasp of the hand and the Chautauqua 
salute. 

The sunrise meetings at the beginning of 
each day and thoseof the League at the close 
of each evening service contributed greatly to 
the success of the camp-meeting, and tne 
children’s meetings under the direction of Mrs. 
Smiley in the Lowell house at 1 Pp. M. each day 
were highly commended. Excellent service 
was rendered by Miss Bertha M. Chisholm, of 
the Deaconess Home and Training School, in 
several addresses. The anniversary of the 
Woman's Home Missionary Society on 
Wednesday at 1 Pp. M., in charge of Mrs. Mudge 
and Mrs. King, was addressed by Prof. Har- 
riette G. Cooke of Boston and R. 8S. Douglas of 
Auburndale. The Woman's Foreign Mission- 
ary Society held its anniversary at lp. M., on 
Thursday, and was conducted by Mrs. Lucie F. 
Harrison, of Worcester. The address was 
given by Rev. F. H. Morgan, of Malaysia. 
The Bible readings, so} well received in previ- 
ous years, were resumed by Dr. James Mudge 
in the Waltham house on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday, at 8 A. M., and were given 
under the following topics: ‘*My Creed as to 
Scriptural Holiness;” “The Life of _ Love ;” 
and “Four Fundamentals of the Highest 
Christian Experience.’”’ The love-feast service 
on Friday at 8 A. M.,in charge of Rev. C. H. 
Hanaford, of Southbridge, was a memorable 
one for enthusiastic singing and general partic- 
ipation, there being no less than 227 testi- 
monies. 

Old Sterling owes in part its present excel- 
lence in its departments of Christian activity 
to the superior management of its financial 
affairs, which for six years have been under the 
able supervision of Mr. A. B. F. Kinney, of 
Worcester, and his voluntary retirement at the 
close of this present year is universally re- 
gretted, At the meeting of the board of control 
of ‘the Sterithg Camp-groutid’ Association, heid 
im Laurel St. Chapel on Wednesday at. P. M.,a 
‘prosperous condition was reported. Two new 
members of the .board of trustees. were elected 
—James Hunt,of Webster Square, Worcester, 
for a term of five years, and Geo. W. Penni- 
man, of Clinton, for three years. Ata meeting 
of the trustees at 4 Pp. M., Rev. John Petefson, 
of Quincy, who has attended the camp- meeting 
for over forty years, was chosen president. 
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Accurate and full reports were daily given 
by the Worcester Telegram, which added much 
to the permanent as well as a more widely- 
extended influence of this year’s camp- 
meeting at Sterling. At the meeting of the 
board of control two committees were 
appointed for the purpose of carrying out 
arrangements for a celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary next year, and for the considera- 
tion of the advisability of holding the meeting 
over the Sabbath. 

On Saturday, Aug. 31, the Swedish services, 
which had been in progress in their tabernacle, 
were continued, and meetings were held on 
Sunday, Sept. 1. 

A cablegram was ordered sent by a rising 
vote to Rev. Joseph H. Mansfield, D. D., whose 
place was taken by Dr. Perrin on account of 
his absence abroad the present season, and 
fraternal greetings were telegraphed to Asbury 
Grove Camp-meeting, at Hamilton. 

This year’s meetings are a prophecy of a 
thorough and widespread revival season 
throughout the districts represented, and 
preachers and laymen will return to their 
fields of labor with quickened zeal and stronger 
faith for a campaign of unprecedented activity. 

A. M. O. 





Immanu-El Church, Waltham. — A reception 
was tendered Mr. and Mrs. Albert Candlin at 
this church Sept 4, upon their return from Eu- 
rope, where they have traveled the past sum- 
mer. Mr. Candlin is superintendent of the 
Sunday-school and principal of the South 
Grammar School. 

Lynn District 

Trinity Church, Lynn. — Last Sunday 10 young 
people united with the church—5 young men 
and 5 young women. The church and parson- 
age have been painted and put in thorough 
repair. The spiritual condition of the church is 
good, and the outlook very hopeful. Rev. Wili- 
iam Full is pastor. 


Springfield District 


Warren.—An excellent convention was held 
on Labor day by Group Six of the Springfield 
District Epworth League. It was well attended 
and very helpful. The lecture by Kev. R. E. 
Bisbee, of Milford, ‘‘The Man with the Hoe,” 
was strong and timely, and the address of the 
evening by the New England Conference League 
president, Rev. H. L. Wriston, of Holyoke, was 
very inspiring. 

Springfield District League.—At a business 
meeting of the Springfield District Epworth 
League Cabinet and the pastors of this vicinity, 
held at the Y. M.C. A. building, Springfield, 
Sept. 4, it was décified to hold the annual dis- 
trict convention at Wesley Church, Springfield, 
Nov: 6-8) The General Epworth League Cabinet 
was invited to hold its. annngl meeting in 
Springfield on those dates, and to co-operate in 
the work of the convention, which will be car- 
ried out after the — of the Delaware (Obio) 
conveation. ’ _ _ FF. M, E. 
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“Christian Service,” Acts 19: 6; Rev. G. W. 
King, D. D., of Trinity, Worcester, “‘ Method of 
Salvation,” 1 Cor. 1: 22-24; Rev. A. B. Kendig, | 


D. D., of Brookline, “*Why I am Not a Chris- | 
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HERALD CALENDAR 
Augusta Dist, Min. Asso. at Farmington, Me., Oct.7-9 
New Bedford Dist. Min. Asso, at Centenary 


Church, Provincetown, Oct. 21, 22 





BOSTON PREACHERS’ MEETING. — Sessions 
will be resumed Monday, Sept. 16, with en address by 
nev. J. W. F. Barnes, Chaplain of Massachusetts State 
Prison, who has many interesting and important facts 
to communicate, Ex. Com. 





A PIANO WANTED. — The Deaconess Home is 
without a piano. The one which we bave had belonged 
to a former deaconess, ard has been removed. We are 
praying for another, and telling God's people about it. 
Who will supply this need by loaning, or, better still, 
viving @ piano for use in the Deaconess Home ? 

JOSEPHINE 8, Fisk. 





DEACONESS TRAINING SCHOOL, — The opening 
seasion of the Training School connected with the New 
England Deaconess Association, will be held Wednes- 
day, Sept. 18, at 10.30 a, m., atthe Training School Home, 
175 Bellevue St., Longwood. An address will be deliv- 
ered by some prominent speaker, and all interested 
friends are cordially invited to be present. The school 
year opens with bright prospects. 





There is no reason why your baby need 
be pale and thin. He should be rosy and 
tat. Mellin’s Food will make him so. 








Marriages 





MURCH — TREGEMBO — In Hallowell, Me., Sept. 4, 
by Rev. W. Canham, Everett R. Murch and Edith A 
Tregembo, both of Hallowell. 


WARE — LONGFELLOW — In Hallowell, Me., Sept. 5, 
by Rev. W. Canham, John L. Ware and Arvilia Long- 
fellow, both of Augusta, Me, 


SEAWARD — FARWELL —In Kittery, Me., Sept. 4, 
at the home of the bride, by Rev. D. F. Faulkner, 
Charles Wesiey Seaward and Georgie Eugenie Farwell, 
both of Kittery. 








W. H. M. S.— Members and friends please take 
notice that Headquarters is now open and ready for 
business in the Interest of the Society. Those having 
any old rubber which they wish to dispose of, will confer 
a favor on the New England Conference W. H. M. 8. by 
sending it to Headquarters, where it will be sold and the 
proceeds used in defraying the expenses of the room. 
Please address Room 40, 36 Bromfield st., Boston, Mass. 





W.H. M.S.—The annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society of New England Conference 
will be held in Lynn Common Church the first week of 
October. 8, W. Fioyp, Conf. Cor. Sec. 


For Dyspepsia 
Take Horsferd's Acid Phesphate 
Da. T. H. ANDREWS, late of Jefferson Medical 
Coliége, Philadelphia, Pa.,; says: * A wonderful 


remedy which gave mé most gratifying results 
in the worst forme of dyspepsia. 











CHURCH ORGAN FOR SALE 


Large $700 Mason & Hamlin. Two key banks, 
hand bellows, 15 speaking stops, ete.; for sale 
cheap, at St. Mark’s Church. 

‘Address, 
~omaens GF. . KELLOGG, Treas., 
86 Vernon St.; Brookline.” 





INVESTMENTS 
The Colorado Adjustment Co., of P pre prevered 
to make loans on City and Ranch prope: — 
who have money to invest, at 6,7,8 and 10 peep 
annum, Semi-annual interest. Bank and othe - 
ences tae Correspondence solicited. 
—_—— ADJUSTMENT COMPANY 
Rvoms 215 and 216, Pueolo, Vol. 





WANTED A home for a baby boy fourteen 
months old, bright and healthy. 
Entire claim given. For information address 
Miss IDA M. BRYANT, Mossionary of First M. E. 
Church, Temple St., Boston, Mass, 





Kidder’s Cottection Heips 
ARE A SUCCESS 


In raising Money for Church Debts, Improve- 
ments, Benevolence, etc. 


10,000 Churches Helped 


SAMPLE FREE. SEND 2c. FOR POSTAGE. 


THE A. A. KIDDER PUB. CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Editorial Mention 





Rev. Matt S. Hughes, D. D., preached 
to an audience that crowded Hennepin Ave- 
nue Church, Minneapolis, on a recent Sun- 
day. 

Senator Hawley, of Connecticut, is the 
senior surviving officer of the original 
organization of the Grand Army of the 
Republic. 


Rev. Grant G. Stewart, of Rock River 
Conference, has resigned the chair of ora- 
tory in Albion College. He will re-enter 
the pastorate. 


Because of the temporary illness of 
Bishop Foss, Bishop Joyce will preside at 
the Black Hills Mission and Northwest 
Nebraska Conferences and Bishop Goodsell 
at the Erie Conterence. 


Mrs. Lois S. Parker, widow of Bishop 
Parker, will remain in India, where she 
has lived so many years, and devote the 
remainder ot her life to the welfare of the 
native Christians. This is the decision that 
might have been expected from this saintly 
woman. 


It is a quite noteworthy fact that we are 
able to groupin this issue so many inter- 
esting and profitable reports of camp-meet- 
ings. While all are to be commended, we 
note that the report of the North Anson 
(Me.) meeting is peculiarly tender and in- 
spiring, and withal unique. 

Vice President Roosevelt paid a high aud 
deserved compliment to the State ot Ver- 
mont in an address made within its borders 
last week in saying: ‘‘ Vermont from the 
days of Ethan Allen down has stood in the 
foretront of every movement for righteous- 
ness within and tor honor without that this 
country has seen.” 


For the information of our readers we 
state that the report exploited in the daily 
press last week, that‘ six Methodist minis- 
ters were arrested in Pennsylvania, charged 
with conspiracy against a brother clergy- 
man,” did not refer to ministers of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, but to those 
of the Methodist Protestant Church. 


Perhaps the nearest we can get to any- 
thing like actual proof of the separability 
ot soul and body, is that very rare sense of 
spiritual exaltation that comes to the aver- 
age person but once or twice in a lifetime, 
when the soul gets utterly outside the body 
for a briet time, and comes back to it with 
a perceptible shock. Nearly every one 
whose spiritual nature is well developed has 
this experience at some time during his lite 
— possibly more than once. After that he 
never doubts the independence or the 
supremacy of the spirit, any more than he 
doubts the fact that he breathes and moves. 

So conservative an exchange as the Sun- 
day School Times has said with much torce: 


| “One.ot the divinest things abéut the Bible 


is that it never aahéxes revelation to be 
finished. “itis a portico that has never been 
walled up at the end that looks towards the 
future.” And we have never been able ‘to 
understand why so many good people were 
80 insistent upon having “‘ the Bible walléd 


‘')} wp toward the future.’”’ The thought does 


violence to a living, immanent God, who, as 
a Father, can never cease to be interested in 
His children, and who must be desiring 
always to reveal Himself to them. 


We desire to emphasize and commend 
the suggestions made by Rev. E. 8. Dun- 
hain of the Central Ohio Conference, in the 
followingnote: ‘‘ At my request Jennings 
& Pye have brought out a little book trom 
the pen of Mark Guy Pearse, ‘The Chris- 
tianity of Christ,’ at the low price of 25 
cents net, which I want tourgeall of our 
people, especially the ministry, to read. It 
will surely correct any misconception of 
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Christianity that grows out of religious 
selfishness under which many are in bond- 
age. I have no financial interest in the 
book, but having read it with delight, I 
urged its publication as a blessing to our 
people and the church of Christ.” 


It is a fine compliment, not only to 
James F. Parker, “a Hercules in bronze,” 
but to the Negro race, that he was the first 
one to seize the assassin who shot President 
McKinley and disarm him. Secret service 
agent S. R. Ireland is credited with saying, 
in an Associated Press dispatch: ‘“ That 
colored man was quicker than we. He 
nearly killed the man.” Parker, who is 6 
teet 4 inches high, weighing 250 pounds, 
was born in Atlanta, 44 years ago, in slav- 
ery. He went to the Exposition to take a 
place as waiter in a restaurant. In speak- 
ing of the matter afterward, hesaid: ‘It’s 
the very best day’s work I[ ever did. If I 
had not grabbed that crazy loon he would 
have shot again. I got a strangle-hold on 
his neck that I learned down South. Just 
think, old Father Abe treed me, and now I 
saved his successor from death provided 
that bullet that he got into the President 
don’t kill him.’”’ Whether the President re- 
covers or not, that bronzed hero will not 
tail of fitting reward. 


The Epworth Herald says: ** Bishop Mal- 
lalieu lectures in the Pacific Northwest on 
‘Some Achievements of the Nineteenth 
Century.’ ”’ 


The Marquis Ito of Japan, expects to 
leave that country for the United States on 
Sept. 18. While his chiet object is the sea 
voyage for the benefit of his health, he will 
become a sympathetic yet critical student 
of our country, its institutions and people. 





The first number of the Kent’s Hill Breeze 
under the new management is a model ot 
fine typographical work, both in design 
and composition. The pages of the Sep- 
tember issue are filled witb matter ot liter- 
ary merit and with interesting information 
concerning this excellent institution, its 
alumni and students. 


Gilbat makes a 


Methodist? 


HAT should he be in faith and practice 
in doctrine and duty. to conform to 
the ideal of modern Methodism, What 
makes him different from Christians 

of other folds? This inquiry was put to Dr. 
Arthur Edwards, .the well-known Methodist 
leader and, editor, shortly before his death 
Similar questions were addressed to the leaders 
of thought in the several great denominations. 
The result was a series of articles most notable 
and memorable, for they presented temperately 
and yet forcefully, the peculiar tenets and 
traits of the great churches of history as they 
appear in these latter days. ©& These articles 
appeared exclusively in The Ram's Horn, that 
famous undenominational weekly, and are now 
printed in small book form, a copy of which 
will be sent free and postpaid to anybody who 
is interested and will evince his interest by 
sending twenty-five cents in coin or stamps 
for a trial subscription to that paper, which will 
be sent from now till New Years, almost 20 
weeks, for a Quarter, and a copy of the above 
mentioned book absolutely free and postpaid, 
will be added to the subscription on request. 

CHAPLAIN MCCABE, HIMSELF A PROMINENT METHODIST 

SAYS: ‘THE RAM’S HORN SHOULD HAVE 
A MILLION SUBSCRIBERS." 

Vill vou be one of them ? It costs but a trifle 
and the above named book is yours free for the 
asking. Send 25 cents in coin or stamps 
ADDRESS: THE RAM’'S HORN 
100 LaSaLLe Avenue CHICAGYU 
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OBITUARIES 





Oh, but to know where the spirits go, 
When the ties of earth are broken, 

And the life set free is at liberty 
To learn what the Lord has spoken! 

Is it far away to the cloudless day? 
Is it reached in a swift tomorrow? 

And is rest quite near after pain and fear 
In the land of no more sorrow ? 


If He would but speak! For our faith is weak, 
And the clouds of doubt are o’er us, 

And we do not oe. though we list full fain, 
A note of the heavenly chorus. 

We whisper “ Hark!” through the silent dark, 
But we hear no welcomes ringing, 

And we cannot tell when the anthems swell 
Or our own beloved are singing. 


Where are they gone who have traveled on? 
W hat do they see in heaven ? 
Have they to wait inside the gate 
Till the crowns of life are given? 
Have they seen the Christ? Do they keep their 
tryst? 
No answer comes in pity; 
We too must go, we must die to know 
The life of the boly city. 


But the look of peace, when came release, 
That shone on our dear ones’ faces, 
Was a pledge of love from our God above, 
He is King of the heavenly places. 
Our sight is dim, but to trust in Him 
Is to rest, and lose all sadness; 
Ab! safe are they with their Lord today 
Who have passed through death to gladness. 


— MARIANNE 


FARNINGHAM, in 
World. 


Christian 





Tirrell. — Ebenezer Tirrell was born in East 
Weymouth, Mass., Dec. 15, 1809, and died in East 
Weymouth, July 15, 1901. 

He was the last survivor of eight children ina 
family of great longevity, and retained his fac- 
ulties to a remarkable degree till the last two 
years. He had a retentive memory, enabling 
him to enliven conversation by recalling im- 
portant events during a long life. He was 
much interested in astroénomy. Music, also, 
was a great attraction to him, and he led the 
choir of the Methodist Church for seventeen 
years. During the past two years, being par- 
tially blind and deaf, it was a great comfort to 
him to recill stanzas of hymns and anthems, 
com muning with bis Father in heaven through 
these. It was a still greater comfort as he re- 
called passages of Scripture bringing to mind 
the foundation of his hopes and illumining 
his heart with the promises of the life to come. 

For many months before his death he longed 
to depart and be with Christ. Though often 
suffering much, he was resigned to His will. 
His last boudrs were those of great peace, as he 
wag looxing toward thé mansions of rest and 
waiting for the songs of the angels in the pres- 
ence of God. He had been a member of the 
East Weymuth Methodist, Episcopal: Church 
more than fifty years. He léaves*seven chfi- 
dren,’ one. of, whiom is Rey. Kben Tirrell, a 
pronrinent minister, in the New England Southb- 
ern Conference. 

J. H.. ALLEN. 





Dewel. — Mrs. Angeline (Carpenter) Deuel was 
born in Greenfield, N. Y., Dec. 1, 1828, and died 
in Kent’s Hill, Me., July 30, 1901. ' 

Mrs. Deuel was converted in early life in the 
Baptist Church, and remained a member of 
that body until her marriage. Mr. Deuel was 
an active Methodist, being an official member 
of his church and leader of its choir for many 
years, and his wife immediately transferred 
her membership to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and remained a devoted member till 
death. She loved the church, and was active 
in its work until failing health prevented. 

In 1874 she removed, with her husband, to 


. Kent’s Hill, Me., where her daughter, the wife 


of Dr. Wilson F. Morse, director of the Con- 
servatory of Music in the Maine Wesleyan 
Seminary and Female College, was engaged as 
a teacher of music. Two years later Mr. Deuel 


HY DROCELE 


AND RUPTURE 


Can be CURED without the knife or pain, by a 
lar physician of 80 years’ experience. For 
LL information send 10 cents for sealed book 
eee envelope) on Rupture, Hydrocele and 
cocele. Also gives the Doctor’s name, loca- 
tion, and Office Hours. He is highly indorsed. 
The treatment is a great comfort. Terms for 
treatment reasonable. Send for his book as 
above. The doctor also successfully treats 
chronic diseases. No charge for professional in- 
terview. Inquire of Publisher of this paper. 
Address H LORD. lock box 2315 Boston. Mass. 








4IUN’S HERALD 


died, and she remained in the home of her 
daughter. 

For twenty-five years Mrs. Veuel was a great 
sufferer from rheumatism, having been for the 
last ten years mostly a “shut-in,” and growing 
more and more helpless. Five years ago she 
lost the power to walk, and since then could 
be moved about the house and occasionally out 
of doors, and rarely toa church service or con- 
cert, only in her wheel chair. During the last 
few months she was confined entirely to her 
room. 

She was asunony Christian, and had always a 
pleasant word and a cheering smile for those 
about her. In all her sufferings she did not 
complain. Her condition was such as to 
require great care, which was most tenderly 
and faithfully given. Her happy disposition 
lightened this burden for others, and made her 
Stay in the home a constant benediction. 
For nearly thirty years she was a reader of 
Zion's HERALD. Its weekly visits cheered and 
comforted ber when no longer able to attend 
the services of the church. 

Her last illness was brief and not severe — 
just a failing of nature’s forces. Fora day and 
a half she lingered, and at noon on July 30 
passed to the heavenly life. The funeral 
services were conducted by the writer, assisted 
by Rev. E. K. French. The burial was in the 
family lot of Dr. Morse in the Kent’s Hill Cem- 
etery. The impressive burial service of our 
ecburch was performed, all joining in the Lord’s 
Prayer; and in the lengthening shadows we 
laid her to rest “till the day break and the 
shadows flee away.” 

WILBUR F. HOLMEs. 

Matthews. — Mrs. Caroline B. Matthews was 
born at Longton, Staffordshire, England, July 
28, 1888, and departed this life at Springfield, 
Mass., March 19, 1901. 

She was converted and joined the Primitive 
Methodist Church at twelve years of age. She 
was married to Rev. Henry Matthews, Jan. 28, 
1862, sharing with bim the joys and trials of the 
itinerancy for more than twenty years. During 
the early years of ber Christian life she was ac- 
tive in all forms of church work, but for a num- 
ber of years her health was such as to compel 
her reluctantly to relinquish all such labors. It 
was the greatest trial of her life that she was un- 
able, on account of physical infirmity, to be the 
active helper of her husband in his chosen 
work. Of a quiet and retiring disposition, 
where she was best known she was most loved. 

Her sickness was long, but was borne with pa- 
tience and Christian resignation. The grace of 
God was inagouified in her life, and when death 
came it found her ready. Hers wasa consistent 
Christian life and a triumphant death. Her 
daughter and other surviving friends “ sorrow 
not as those without hope.” J. O. 





SOMEBODY’S TROUBLE 


“Weeping may endure for a night, but joy 
cometh jn the morning’”’ These are the beauti- 
ful words of a thought full of comfort for the 
sorrowing. They contain the rainbow touch of 
hope after the night is past. But what of the 
night itself? Who does not know something of 
its darkness, its ache, and its solitude? Yet 
there are long stretches of life which lie along 
pleasant paths where the sun shines, and the 
flowers bloom, and we become enamored of the 
joy of living. Life’s pains and its troubles only 
touch us from without, and are like a discord in 
a sweet song. Past sorrows are covered with 
the soft veil of time, and future trials we are 
bidden to leave to their own unfolding, while we 
live in the duties and pleasures of today. These 
are happy days, but they are in danger of being 
selfish ones, where our sympathies grow weak 
for lack of use, and our hearts are less tender 
than ip our own troubled times. When sorrow 
comes to our Own hearts, or to our dearest 
friend. or our next-door neighbor, we feel its 
chilling touch, but we can never wander far 
from the path it takes. It has always come to 
some hearthstone. We are always touching 
some troubled soul as we go about our daily 
work or social life. We must help or hinder in 
this world. The tone of our life and conversa- 
tion will either uplift those with whom we come 
in contact or leave an added weariness and even 
loneliness. 

Trial and sorrow set one aside from his fel- 
lows while the great world moves past him. 
This loneliness is a part of the heartache of life, 





and a hard part. Sympathy peoples these 
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lonely places with a friendship above and be- 
yond that of happier days. 

W ho does not know some saintly woman who 
neither seeks confidence nor gives advice un- 
asked, but whose words are sure to leave com- 
fort and bealing behind them. Her conversa. 
tion is the result of an attitude of mind which 
vuts her in touch with the needs of those about 
her. It is not the meeting of a special call for 
sympathy which makes her so helpful, but the 
living of atrustful and unselfish life, of which 
her conversation is the outcome. 

These are days of much social intercourse, 
merry conversation, quick repartee, and bril- 
liant small talk. Shall we not add to these 
some part of the best thought of which we are 
capable? There is always some one waiting to 
receive it. ‘*I did not realize my words carried 
such weight,” said a lady not long ago after find- 
ing that merely pleasant suggestions of her o vn 
had been followed to the letter with results 
which had nade many people bappy. 

There are those who are hungry for informa- 
tion with but little time to add to their know!l- 
edge, while the brain of the woman of much 
leisure is overflowing with unused intellectual 
gleanings. There are aspirations and inspira- 
tions which come to some souls, and are 
like flash-lights over life’s prosaic duties. The 
woman who goes away from meeting such a 
one feels as if she had seen a light on her way, 
and the one who has given of herself is more 
than repaid. She has sent a thought out into 
the world pure and true, to bear fruit after its 
kind. 

“Only a thought, but the work it wrought, 
Could never by tongue or pen be taugbt, 


It ran through life like a thread of gold, 
And the life bore fruit a hundred fold.” 


Sometimes it is only a tender, sympathetic 











Wholesome § Advice 


For People Whose Stomachs are Weak 
aid’ Digestion Poor. 


Dr. Harlandson, whose opinion in diseases is 
worthy of attention, says when a man or wom- 
an comes to me complaining of indigestion, loss 
of appetite, sour stomach, belching, sour watery 
rising, beadaches, sleeplessness, lack of ambi- 
tion, and a general run down, nervous condition, 
ladvise them to take after each meal one or two 
of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, allowing the tab- 
let to dissolve in the mouth, and thus mingle 
with the food eaten. The result is that the food 
is speedily digested before it has time to sour 
and ferment. These tablets will digest the food 
anyway, whether the stomach wants to or not, 
because they contain harmless digestive prin- 
ciples, vegetable essences, pepsin and Golden 
Seal, which supply just what the weak stomach 
lacks. 

I have advised the tablets with great success, 
both in curing indigestion and to build up the 
tissues, increasing flesh in thin, nervous }a- 
tients, whose real trouble was dyspepsia, and 
as soon as the stomach was put to rights they 
did not «now what sickness was. 

A fifty-cent package of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets can be bought at any drug store, and as 
they are not a secret patent medicine, they can 


be used as often as desired with full assurance 
that they contain nothing barmful in the slight- 
est degree; on the contrary, any one whose 
stomach is at all deranged will find great bene- 
fit from the use of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 
They will cure any form of stomach weakness 
or disease except cancer of the stomach. 
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listening that is called for to meet the need 
about us, and sometimes it is our own deep 
heart experiences given us like pouches of gold 
dust, that we may pour out freely into another’s 
waiting heart the shining grains of love and 
sympathetic knowledge. But only orcasion- 
ally are the deep heart-hungers of others 
brought toour waiting ears and possibly will- 
ing Sympathies. More often we go blindly on- 
ward, not Knowing when we meet or pass the 
soul to whom we might have ministered. Shall 
we not give of the best of ourselves, then, know- 
ing our words may carry a weight, an inspira- 
tion, or a healing far beyond our intention ? 

The long religious discussions of our fore- 
fathers are not the order of today. 


‘* The old order changeth, 
But God fulfills Himself in many ways.” 


fhe many sweet little booklets full of Christ- 
like words, a helpful sentence from a sermon, a 
new thought founded on some incident in the 
jook of books, —in these and in many other 
ways can a Christlike life and conversation 
help the lives about it. And in the end life 
grows broader and sweeter to those who give, 
and giving one’s self is the largest and most 
beautiful giving of all. 

“For whosoever will save his life shall lose it ; 
and whosoever will lose his life for My sake 
shall find it.””— ConsrTaNnce CONRAD, in Jnte- 
rvwr. 





The Hidden Reeds 


A row of richly gilded organ pipes, stately 
and massive, stared majestically down upon us 
as we gathered in our place of worship. Desir- 
ing to know their relation to the hidden modest 
reeds that we could faintly discern in the dark- 
ened chamber behind, we asked the organist 
what was their relative power compared with 
their unseen companions, and his reply was: 

“ All front pipes speak with force and power, 
but they would be utterly valueless, so far as 
music is concerned, unless backed up by the 
delicate reeds that are hidden within.” 

How blessed the lesson taught the modest 
Christian workers in every church! In these 
days, when a few leading spirits are marvelous- 
ly blessed by God, we must remember that their 
power is vastly increased by the sympathy and 
prayers of those whose names are known only 
to God. 

As the organ is incomplete if a single pipe is 
missing, as it is thrown out of tune by a single 
reed not acting in barmony,so the «burch is 
hindered from receiving a blessing, and; its 
action impeded, if a single disciple is negligent 
of his or her duty. So let usin our quiet field 
toil on, pray on, knowing that he who is faith- 
ful unto death will receive the crown.— Selected. 





Medical Experts on Alcohol 


The distinguishing feature of the Eighth In- 
ternational Temperance Congress, recently held 
in Vienna, was the general agreement that the 
use of alcohol could be dispensed with in medi- 
cine and wisely omitted from ordinary life. The 
congress was com posed Of representatives of all 
the leading countries of Europe, including 
officials from France and Russia. Ceiebrated 
physicians and directors of inebriate institu- 
tions and insane asylums made addresses, 
agreeing that the results of their experiments 
and experience show that alcohol was neither 
a food, a source of strength, nor even the best 
of stimulants, from a medical standpoint. They 
declared that, instead of alcohol diminishing 
the dangers from infectious diseases, it reduced 
considerably the power of resistance to them. 
A distinguished Vienna doctor, Prof. Max Kas- 
sowitz, who is regarded as the leading authority 
on children’s diseases, warned parents against 
the extremely injurious effects of even the 
smallest quantity of alcohol upon children, 
saying it led frequently to the severest func- 
tional derangement, and sowed the seeds of epi- 
lepsy, liver affections, and dropsy. — Christian 
Register. 





ZION’S HERALD 


Por Over Pifty Years 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has beep 
ased by children teething. lt soothes the child 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrboea. 
"wenty-five cents a bottle. 





EDUCATIONAL 
WESLEYAN ACADEMY 
Wilbraham, Mass. 


Applications now received for next school year which 
opens Wednesday, Sept. 11, 1901. 


Anniversary Week 1901, June 14-19. 
For catalogue or information address 


Rev. Wm. R. NEWHALL, Principal. 





The Bast Greenwich Academy 


Fall term will open Tuesday, Sept. 10. 
For catalogue or information address 


Rev. AMBRIE FIELD, Principal. 





New Hampshire 


Conference Seminary 
Tilton, N. H. 
Fall Term will open Sept. 10 1901. 

Few schools charging $500 offer equal advan 
tages. Au increasing endowment makes low 
rates possible. Broad courses of gtudy. Fine 
buildings and situation. Three hours from Bos- 
ton. $100 Plan for limited number. Send for 
catalogue (mentioniag Z1ON’S HERALD). 

GEO. L. PLIMPTON, A. M., 
President 





FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 

Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, Toronto, 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
Manual Freer. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 
(Ten miles from Boston.) 


Bosto: ndards of scholarship and ccaduct of life 
with ph of healthful and beautiful suburban res 
idence ; rowing and skating on Charles River ; out-door 
games in ample, shaded grounds ; bestequipped gymna 
sium and swimming poo! under careful hygienic super 
vision, Lectures and lessons on topics adapted to the 
ideal administration of homes; pupils properly chape 
ronedto the best Musical and Literary entertainments ip 
Boston, and to historical places in the vicinity. 

For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for application 
or place on waiting-list, address (mentioning this ps 


per. 6. GC. BRAGDON, Principal 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Jette eet fee 


rs, 1350 stuaents from 92 Universities, 21 
Gordian countries and from $5 American “tates aud 
Territories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY free’rooms and free tu 
tion in the heart of SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


Boston. Nearly two PaaS 
hundred students. Fifty-fourth Year opens Sept. 18, 
Address Dean, M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 00” .peciti®® scioiarsnips 
tho Courts. ‘Sour hacdselane, SUHOOL OF LAW 
dents last year. Opens Oct. 2. Address Dean, 8. CU, 
BENN , Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 

All College Graduates 


BOSTON UNIVERSIT are favored in the entrance 
si linteal ‘wd invcetory SUHOOL OF MEDICINE 
facilities. Opens Oct. 3. Acdress Dean, J. P. SUTHER- 
LAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. 

Five hundred students 


BOSTON UNIVERSI in attendance. Elective 
courses in «rest COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


sion from certificating schools without examination 
All the collegiate degrees. Opens Sept. 19. acdress Dean 
W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset St. 

Philosophical and litera- 


BOSTON UNIVERSI ry courses, leading to the 
gggrees of A; Mand GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
graduates only. Opers Sept. 19. Address Dean, b. P 
BOW NE, 12 Somerset St. 
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Methodist Book Concern 


New England Depository 





Every Preacher in New 
England should Read 
Bishop Miallalieu’s 
New Book 


The Why, When, and How Of Revivals 
Dr. R. R. DOHERTY says of it: * I have 

not for many a year read another book on 

the saving of souls so thrilling, so mani- 

testly sensible, or so suggestive.”’ 

Cloth. 75 cents. 


PLAIN USES OF THE BLACKBOARD 
AND SLATE 
And Other Visible and Verbal Illustrations 
in the Sunday-school and Home 
By Dr. and Mrs. WILBUR F. CRAFTS. 


Revised and Enlarged. Sixteenth Edition. With 
a New Department on Temperance. 


zmo. 


** The author’s purpose, in the theoreticai 
portions ot this book, is to show that black- 
board exercises, and other visible as well 
as verbal methods ot illustration, are legit- 
imate ways of teaching Bible truths, and 
also that even blackboard exercises are 
practicable, teachers of average ability not 
requiring any unusual ingenuity or artistic 
talent tor their successiul use, and as ap 
propriate tor the teacher’s slate as tor the 
Sunday-school blackboard.”’ — Preface. 


Cloth. Illustrated, $1.00. 
SANCTIFICATION: RIGHT VIEWS AND 
OTHER VIEWS 
By Bisnor 8. M. MERRILL. 


lzmo. 


** This little booklet is not a treatise, but 
a summary of views designed to give direc- 
tion to inquirers wishing to pursue the 
subject in its doctrinal bearings as well as 
in its practical features. It is sent out with 
the hope that it may aid in removing the 
reproach that has come to the doctrine 
through partial, superfivial, and extreme 
teachings, and wy prayer goes with it that 
its mission may be successiul.’”’ —Prefatory 
Note. 


lémo, Cloth. 25 cents net. 


additional. 


THE CHISTIANITY OF JESUS_CHRIST 
— 1S IT OURS? 
By MARK Guy PEARSE, 

Christ’s Idea of Christianity. 

Our Idea of Christianity — Men and Methods. 

Our Idea of Christianity — Money. 

Our Idea of Christianity — Intellectual Power. 

Christ’s Idea of Christianity — Individuality. 

Christ’s Idea of Christianity — the|Promised 
Power. 

The Disciples Before and After Pentecost. 

The Power Come —the Disciples Amongst 
the Romans. 

The Disciples Amongst the Greeks. 

The Disciples Amongst the Poor. 

We Are Witnesses. 

The Victory Illustrated. 

A Warning to the Church. 

Pharisaism, 

The Christianity of Jesus Christ — How May 
It Be Ours ? 

Cloth. 


Postage, 4 cents 


25 cents net. 
additional. 


16mo. Postage, 4 cents 





Harvest and Rally Day Concert 
Exercises now ready. 
Send for Samples. 


Chas. R. Magee, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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THE ECUMENICAL CONFERENCE 


REPORT FROM CABLEGRAMS 
Wednesday, Sept. 4 
{Opening Day} 


ELEGATES began to assemble long 
before the hour fixed tor the opening 
ot the Conference, and busied themselves in 
examining the Chapel and neighboring 
buildings, and in exchanging introduc- 
tions. The curiosity and interest of the 
Americans were especially noticeable. 
Owing to the tact that nearly all the ac- 
credited delegates were present, there was 
little room ieit in the Chapel for visitors. 
However, a tew persistent persons man- 
aged to crowd their way in and find seats. 

The Conterence was formally opened at 10 
o’clock with devotional exercises, in which 
President Davison ot the British Wesleyan 
Conference, spare of figure and with a 
resonant voice, was prominent. In the 
hearttelt petitions that were offered, special 
wention was made of President McKinley 
and King Edward. Bishop Hartzell made 
the opening prayer. Happily Bishop Gallo- 
way had arrived in time to preach the 
opening sermon. It was feared that he 
would be detained in South America by 
episcopal duties and not reach London in 
season for the opening of the Conference. 
Vividly and with rare oratorical power he 
portrayed the aims of Methodists through- 
out the world, Communion immediately 
tollowed his discourse. It was a most 
impressive occasion, and will uot soon be 
forgotten by the participants. Representa- 
tives of over seven millions of Methodists 
met around a common table, and were 
thereby drawn into a closer international 
Methodist brotherhood. 

The afternoon of the opening day was 
devoted to addresses of welcome from 
representatives of the English branches of 
Methodism and responses from the Ameri- 
cans. This part of the program was quite 
interesting, if not altogether edifying. The 
first word of greeting came trom Dr. 
Ebenezer Jenkins, the veteran ex-president 
ot the British Wesleyan Conterence. Sir 
Charles T. Skelton, ex-mayor of Sheffield, 
spoke in behalf of the New Connexion 
Methodists, and during his address con- 
demned the Boer war. Kev. Joseph Odell, 
of the Primitive Methodists, touched upon 
the same subject, and in addition expressed 
the hope that the United States would speed 
the time when military science would bea 
lost art. During his response in behalf of 
Canadiau Methodists, Dr. John Potts, with 
towering figure and fluent delivery, re- 
plied to the Boer part of the speech made 
by Sir Charles T. Skelton and Mr. Odell 
with an impassioned advocacy ot imperial- 
ism. Bishop Hurst tactfully refrained 
trom mention of the Boers and enlarged 
upon the feelings of triendliness between 
England and the United States. He con- 
veyed to the Conference President McKin- 
ley’s good wishes for the success of the 
gathering. Bishop Watters, of Jersey City, 
responding tor the African M. E. Zion 
Church, reterred to the Negro question in 
the United States, saying that there was a 
systematic effort on the part of certain 
Americans to destroy the good opinion of 
inglishmen in the Negro. Among other 
things he denied that all of the cases of 
Negro lynching were for the usual crime. 
He stated that in 1890 the cases of lynching 
numbered 90, of which 11 only were for 
assaults. He praised the Englishmen for 
their good-will and sat down amidst tre- 
mendous applause from the English dele- 
gates. Hon. W. C. Adamson responded for 
the Methodist Protestant Church. 

The Archbishop ot Canterbury, the Most 
Rev. Frederick Temple, D. D., and the 
Bishop of London, the Right Rev. A. F. W. 
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Ingram, D. D., sent friendly messages, the 
Archbishop praying that God’s blessing 
might rest on the Conference. The Bishop 
of London, in his fraternal message, ex- 
pressed the hope that some day Methodists 
would reunite with the Episcopalians. 


Thursday, Sept. 5 


Bishop Wilson, senior bishop} ot the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was 
the presiding officer. During the forenoon 
the Conference, upon motion of Rev. 
Thomas Bowman Stephenson, refused to 
receive the messages from the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Bishop of London, 
which had been announced on the opening 
day, because they were addressed to the 
editor of a religious paper, and not to the 
Conference. ‘The Present Positiou of 
Methodism in the Eastern Section”? was 
treated by Rev. Edward Boaden, of the 
United Methodist Free Church. He 
summed up the progress of British Metho- 
dism in the United Kingdom, the colonies, 
and in foreign lands. Rev. Joseph Berry 
discussed Wesleyan work in Australia and 
New Zealand, and Rev. Wesley Guard de- 
scribed the struggles and growth of Irish 
Methodists. 

After lunch Dr. John F. Goucher read his 
essay on “*The Present Position of Metho- 
dism in the Western Section.’”’ Rev. Dr. J. 
D. Hammond, of Nashville, Tenn., speak- 
ing for Southern Methodism, described the 
special conditions affecting evangelization 
in the Southern States. Rev. William 
Johnson reported the progress made in 
Canada during the past ten years. Among 
the other speakers on this subject were 
Rey. J. P. Brushingham, of Chicago, and 
Dr. J. W. Butler, of Mexico. A marked 
unity of spirit was disclosed by the general 
survey of Methodist progress. An enliven- 
ing feature of the session was an ardent 
pro-Boer speech by Rev. Joseph Gibson, ot 
Ingersoll, Canada, who detended the action 
of the English in South Africa. In com- 
pliance with objections by English dele- 
gates the chairman ruled Mr. Gibson out ot 
order, and he was obliged to stop. Even 
this did not settle the South African ques- 
tion. Rev. T. E. Duckles, of King Will- 
iam’s Town, Cape Colony, discussed the re- 
lations between the South African natives 
and the Europeans. It was his opinion 
that the war would purify the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the natives. Bish- 
op Hartzell declared that the Boer war was 
merely an incident at the beginning of 
another empire of Anglo-Saxon civilization. 
Dr. Leonard said he thanked God tor what 
Great Britain was doing in South Africa, 
and expressed the hope that the war would 
soon end with the Union Jack floating. 


Friday, Sept. 6 


Rev. C. W. Smith, of Pittsburg, editor of 
the Pittsburg Christian Advocate, took the 
pluce of Bishop Goodsell on the program, 
and read the essay on “ The Influence of 
Methodism in the Promotion of Interna- 
tional Peace.” This was the signal for an- 
other fiery debate over the Boer war. A 
large number took part under the five- 
minute limit on speeches. The campaign 
was freely criticised. A good poini was 
made by Rev. J. M. King, who declared 
that the best solution of the question was to 
be found in President McKinley’s speech at 
Buffalo. Dr. King read: ‘* The period of 
exclusiveness is past. The expansion of our 
trade and commerce is the pressing prob- 
lem. Commercial wars are unprofitable. 
A policy of goodwill and friendly trade re- 
lations will prevent reprisals. Reciprocity 
treaties are in harmony with the spirit of 
the times; measures of retaliation are not.”’ 
Loud applause greeted the reading of this 
extract. Robert W. Perks, a member of 
Parliament, a prominent contractor, vice- 
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president of the Liberal Imperial council, 
and an associate of Mr. Yerkes in his Lon- 
don street railway enterprises, said he be- 
lieved some wars were necessary, but that 
corrupt and unlicensed newspapers pro- 
voked unnecessary wars. Rev. E. E. Hoss, 
of Nashville, Tenn., said he thought it would 
be an impertinence tor the Conference to 
tell Great Britain what to do in South 
Africa. At length the chairman ruled all 
reference to the Boer question out ot order. 

In the afternoon Bishop R.S. Williams, 
of Augusta, Ga., read an essay on ‘“‘ Meth- 
odism and Christian Unity,” atter which 
the subject wus generally discussed. Rey. 
F. M. North, of New York, explained in de- 
tail the methods used in that city to pro- 
mote unity. 

A young people’s meeting was held at St. 
James Hall at night, with Bishop Hartzell 
in the chair. Among the speakers were 
Bishop Vincent and Prot. Scarborough. 


Saturday, Sept. 7 


When the Conference assembled at the 
usual hour the uppermost thought in every 
mind was the attempt made to kill Presi- 
dent McKinley. Bishop Arnett, of Ohio, a 
distinguished colored vishop, was the pre- 
siding officer. He delivered aa address 
full ot teeling, in which he paid a high trib- 
ute to the superior qualities of the Presi- 
dent as a statesman and Christian gentle- 
man. Special prayer was offered tor the 
President and his wife by Rev. Dr. P. A. 
Hubbard, of Washington, D.C. On motion 
of Dr. Davison, the Conference unani- 
mously voted to cable an expression of its 
sorrow to Mr. and Mrs. McKinley. In 
compliance with this resolution the secreta- 
ries sent the loots to the Secretary of 
State: 

“In accordance with action taken on this 7th 
day of September, this Ecumenical Methodist 
Conference, assembled in Wesley’s Chapel, Lon- 
don, expresses th rough you to the Amérionn 
people its intense indignation at the dastardly 
attem mt upon the life of the President of the 
Uni States of America.and its profound sym- 
pathy witb the nation in its anxiety.” 

Dr. Bristol, of Washington, President 
McKinley’s pastor, attermpted to address the 
Conterence, but was well-nigh overpowered 
by his emotions. He made special mention 
ot his personal relations with Mr. and Mrs. 
McKinley. Dr. A. Stewart, of Manitoba, 
ex pressed the feelings of Canadians toward 
the stricken President. Owing to the 
overwrought condition of the delegates, it 
was difficult tor them to settle down to the 
regular program. 

Dr. J.J. Tigert, ot Nashville, Tenn., editor 
of the Methodist Review of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, read an essay on 
‘Biblical Criticism and Christian Faith,” 
which was followed by timely addresses on 
recent corroborations of the Scriptural 


narratives. 
Sunday, Sept. 8 


The pulpits of ‘the Wesleyan churches 
were occupied mainly by delegates trom 
the Uni States during the day, and in 
each one President McKinley was rev- 
erently remembered. Bishop Vincent 
ro. from Wesley’s pulpit at the City 

d Chapel. 





Ease and Disease 


A Short Lesson on the Meaning of a 
Familiar Word 


Disease is the opposite of ease. Webster defines 
disease as ‘‘lack of ease, uneasiness, trouble, 
vexation, disquiet.’”’ It is a condition due to 
some derangement of the physical organism. A 
vast majority of the “dis-ease” from which 
people suffer is due to impure blood. Disease 
of this kind is cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which purifies, enriches and vitalizes the blood. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilia cures scrofula, salt rheum, 
pimples, and all eruptions. It tones the stom- 
ach and creates a good appetite, and it gives 
vigor and vitality to the whole body. It reverses 
the condition of things, giving health, comfort 
and “ ease” in place of “ disease.”’ 





